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Volume 58 
THE NEED FOR BACON HOGS 


B. W. SNOW. 
A recent report from the United States consul at Brad- 
ford, England, shows that American pork product in that great 
consuming market sells lower than that from any other coun- 
try. This low price, however, does not give the American 
product the control of the market, because there is a demand 
for a quality which our meats do not furnish. American hams 
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the only European field into which American competition has 
not entered, and the fault for this lack of enterprise lies with 
our American farmer rather than with our packers. The latter 
are willing and anxious to secure a share of this high-grade 
trade, but they cannot manufacture a meat which will meet 
the requirements, out of our standard hog. They are willing to 
pay a good premium for anything that promises to make these 
desirable light cuts, at this writing 30 cents per 100]bs, though 
about the only recommendation of the present run of light 
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and bacon are purchased only by those whose incomes will not 
allow them to consult their tastes, by the class that must se- 
cure quantity rather than quality for their pennies. 

who have money buy ‘‘home-fed’’ and ‘‘home- 
cured,’’ although the price is double. The reason for this lack 
of partiality for our American meats is not difficult to find. 
They are heavy, rich, and fat, while the English taste de- 
mands and will pay for something light, mild, sweet-flavored, 
and well streaked with lean. The English people are great 


People 


consumers of meat of this quality, paying high prices for it to 
It is almost 


home, to Irish and to Danish packers and curers. 





hogs, for the purpose wanted, is the sole fact that they are 
light weights. 

If a genuine bacon hog, one bred and fed with that end in 
view, could be obtained in regular quantities, it would open 
up a new and highly profitable market abroad for American 
meats, and farmers could well afford to supply such an animal. 
What is wanted is a long, lean, smooth type of bacon hog, 
something modeled perhaps after the Irish hog. Our breeders 
should experiment in until such a type is estab- 
lished. The crossing of the improved Yorkshire with the 
Berkshire would furnish a good starting point, probably a more 


crossing 
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satisfactory hog than of the pure-bred now known to _ breeders 
in general. 

Mere breeding, however, will not make a bacon animal. 
If the ordinary American hog, no matter how fed, will not 
make satisfactory bacon, neither will a bacon type when given 
an exclusive corn diet. To get the bacon that is wanted, the 
breeders must first furnish the type, and the feeders must then 
so arrange the ration that it will contain a maximum of muscle 
anda minimum of fat, giving the sweet flavor and streaked meat 
which is the secret of the popularity of the Irish and Danish 
bacon. <A few eastern breeders, notably the Deerfoot farm, have 
long made a specialty of bacon hogs for the fancy trade in our 
American cities, and have found it exceedingly profitable. No 
doubt the domestic market for bacon hogs could be enormously 
increased, as well as our foreign trade. ; 


CORN SMUT AND ITS TREATMENT 


The prevalence of this disease varies with the season, but 
it is seldom that any great amount of injury is done by it. 
Some writers think 1 to 2 per cent of the corn crop is, on the 
In a few cases, notably where sweet corn 
the same field for a number of years, half 
Such serious injury is the exception, 

little feared. Stock- 
men formerly held that cattle often died from the effects of 
eating corn smut, but of recent years careful tests have shown 
that this belief is erroneous, as animals have been fed large 
quantities of smut for a stated period without apparent injury. 

Smut is a fungous disease, and is propagated through mi- 
nute spores, or seeds, which are transported by means of ma- 
nure, old cornstalks, the wind, etc. Unlike smuts of most other 
grains, the disease does not carry in the seed. A number of 
experiments have been made where the seed corn was rolled in 
smut spores, then planted. The resulting crop was not more 
seriously affected than corn from seed not so treated. The 
spores fall on the young plant, germinate, and develop with the 
stalk. The fruiting portion of the smut appears usually on the 
tassel or the ear, although it may come out on any part of the 
stalk. At first it is a white mass, but turns black as the spores 
become ripe. When fully ripe the spore case breaks open and 
the spores are distributed. 

Methods of preventing the spread of smut are unsatisfac- 
tory. Because of its peculiar method of attacking the plant, it 
cannot be controlled as are the other grain smuts. Dipping the 
seed in hot water or a corrosive sublimate solution, is of no avail, 
for the spores are not distributed by means of the seed grain. 
It has been suggested that the growing corn be sprayed with a 
fungicide about the time the spores germinate. This is ex- 
pensive and impracticable. Possibly the best method is that of 
going through the field and cutting off the spore cases before 
they have ripened. Then at gathering time collect every bit 
of smut that was missed the first time. Burn the smut care- 
fully to prevent further infection. If this is persisted in fora 
few years, there will not be enough present to do any material 
If a field has become badly infested, rotation of crops 
is desirable. Put in small grains or grasses for three or four 
years, until the spores have all perished. Stock should not be 
allowed to eat smutted grains or stalks, as the spores pass 
through the animals uninjured and are liable to be widely dis- 
tributed over fields and pastures, and thus infest all the ground. 
If a badly smutted stalk field is being pastured, do not allow 
the animals to go to any other portion of the farm until they 
have been lotted several days after removal from the infested 
field. Corn smut will develop only on one other plant, teo- 
sinte, a forage plant grown in some parts of the south, and 
but little known in the corn states. 





average, destroyed. 
had been grown on 
the crop was destroyed. 
however, and as a rule smut is to be but 


damage. 





The Value of Wood Ashes as a fertilizer has usually been held 
to depend upon the amount of potash they contain. But the 
Connecticwt experiment station says wood ashes should rather 
be regarded as a source of lime in the form of carbonate, for 
which they are chiefly valuable, supplying it in splendid form 
at alow price. Out of 17 samples analyzed at that station this 
season, the product varied from 2 to7 per cent of potash, and 14 
to 2 per cent of phosphoric acid, with an average composition 
of potash 5 per cent, phosphoric acid 14, lime 26, sand and soil 
15 and charcoal 2 per cent. The average cost of these ashes was 
$11 per ton at the farmers’ depot, and allowing 5c p lb each 
for phosphoric acid and potash, the lime is furnished at about 
#c plb. The Ct station is convinced that lime is more needed 
on many soils than is usually supposed, and ascribes the admir- 
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able effect of wood ashes to the lime they contain quite ag 
much as to their other elements. Many farmers still make no 
effort to save the wood ashes made in the stoves, which repre. 
sent quite a lot of plant food in the course of a year. Summer 
or early fall is a good season to apply ashes, spreading them 
broadcast. They are an excellent dressing when seeding down 
to grass. 

EXHAUSTING THE FERTILITY OF PRAIRIE SOILS 


The exhaustion of virgin soil became long since a reality, 
It was a favorite statement of the early pioneers that our vir. 
gin prairie could not be exhausted, and the same idea still pre. 
vails to some extent in the irrigated region. Snyder considers 
this subject very fully in bulletin 41, Minnesota experiment 
station. He shows that the average amounts of the three prin. 
cipal elements of plant food removed annually from 160 acres 
of land under different systems of farming, are about as fol- 
lows: 





— — Pounds of $$$ 
Nitro- Phos Pot- 
gen acid ash 
5,600 2.500 4,200— 
Mixed grain and general farming, 2,600-+- 1,000 1,000-+. 
Mixed potato and general farming, 2,300-+- 1,000— 2,400. 
Stock farming, 900 150 60 
Dairy farming, 800 175 85 
Ile shows that summer fallowing is injurious because it 
causes a loss of nitrogen from the soil and also of humus or 
vegetable matter. In fact, the large amount of nitrogen lost 
by Minnesota soils during the past 5 years (from 3000 to 5000 
Ibs per acre, which costs 10 to 15c per Ib in the form of com- 
mercial fertilizers), is due much more to the system of summer 
fallowing than to the amount removed by crops. Indeed, 50 
Ibs per year is stated to be a large amount of nitrogen for any 
Mr Snyder con- 
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ordinary grain crop to remove from one acre. 
cludes as follows: 

The continuous cultivation of grain crops, without farm ma- 
nures or a proper rotation of crops, has resulted in a loss from 
the soil of 30 to 50 per cent of the total decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, known as humates. With the loss of the hu- 
mus from the soil, there has been a corresponding loss of nitro- 
gen. For every 1 lb of nitrogen removed in the crop, there has 
been a loss ef 3 or 4 lbs of nitrogen from the soil by the fermen- 
tation of the humus, caused by the continuous cultivation of 
plowed crops. 

A loss of humus has resulted in decreasing the amount of 
availabie phosphates and potash associated with the humus, 
The power of the soil to retain water and withstand drouth, has 
been decreased by the loss of humus. Decaying animal and 
vegetable matters, like farm mAnures, when added to the soil, 
combine with the soil, potash, etc, and produce potassium 
humate and other compounds. Hence, farm manures are not 
only valuable for the fertility which they contain, but also 
valuable in making the inert plant food of the soil more ayail- 
able. The humates of potassium, magnesium, iron, and the 
double humates with phosphorus and sulphur, can be utilized 
by plants as food. Oats have been grown, producing fertile 
seeds, when all of the food was supplied in the form of hu- 
mates, along with the organisms present in the soil which 
carry on the work of fermenting the humus. The humus and 
nitrogen of the soil should not be allowed to decrease seriously. 
Summer fallowing is particularly destructive upon the humus 
and nitrogen—it temporarily puts the soil in better condition, 
but in the end gets it out of condition. The use of well-pre- 
pared farm manures, and the rotation of crops, in which grass 
crops, and particularly clover, and if necessary green manures, 
form an important part of the rotation, will prevent the rapid 
decline of the humus and nitrogen of the soil. 





The Horn Fly is more persistent this year than ever over a 


In appearance like the house fly, 


large section of the country. 
horns of 


it is smaller, and congregates about the 
cattle, also along the back and _ sides, about 
along the flanks and udder, and on the belly. This fly sucks 
blood from cattle and irritates them extremely. We have pre- 
viously noted that the Mississippi experiment station protected 
350 head against this fly, at a total cost of material of $2.20, by 
applying two parts of cottonseed oil or fish oil, and one part 
pine tar. At the Indiana station, satisfactory results followed 
the use of a quart of fish oil in which was mixed about two 
tablespoonfuls of crude carbolic acid, the mixture being applied 
on the body with a flat paint brush about four inches wide. 
This recipe is preferable to tar, as the latter makes the hair 
sticky, accumulating dirt, and giving the hide a bad appearance. 


base of the 
the tender points 














SUBSOILING—HOW DONE—ITS BENEFITS 





Subsoiling consists of a loosening or a breaking up of 8 to 
20 or more inches of the soil below the depth of ordinary plow- 
ing. In true subsoiling the lower layers of soil are not thrown 
out on top. When the 
prairies of the west were 
first plowed, it was some- 
2_ times thought desirable 
~—Y to break the sod very 
shallow; then by follow- 
ing in the furrow, with 
the plow so made as to 
throw the comparatively mellow second furrow on top of the 
first,a layer of loose ground was obtained in which seed could be 
planted. This so-called subsoiling is in reality nothing but 
deep plowing, and 1s practicable only in a new country, or in the 
breaking up of meadows or pastures which have an exceedingly 
compact turf. In 
practice, land to be 
subsoiled the first 
time, is plowed to 
the accustomed 
depth. The subsoil 
plow follows in the 
furrow of the ordi- 
nary plow, and is 
run about eight inches deep. If it is thought desirable, the 
work can be still more completely accomplished by subsoiling 
crosswise, running the subsoil plow the second time a little 
deeper than during the first operation. The entire subsoil to 
a depth of 12 to 14 inches, depending upon the depth of the 
first plowing, is thor- 
oughly loosened, and so 














broken up that plant 
roots can easily pen- 
etrate it and = rain- 


fall is readily absorb- 
ed. When the same 
land is subsoiled again, 


run the plow about 


four inches deeper. 
The main benefits 
derived from this 
practice are: 1, The 
upper layers of soil 


are broken up = and 
placed in a_ eondi- 
tion to absorb and 
hold a maximum 
amount of water. 2, 
Natural rainfall is tak- 
en up and retained un- 
til needed byt 

ing crops. feat and 
air are enabled to per- 
meate the subsoil and 
render available the 
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he grow- 
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will be heavy or light. Any treatment therefore that will 
counteract the uneven conditions of a season, even partially, 
will increase the yield. Subsoiling and surface cultivation 
have a marked effect in counteracting the disastrous results of 
drouths. The ben- 
efits of subsoiling, 
however, will de- 
§ pend almost alto- 

gether upon the 

nature of both the 

surface soil and 
that lower down. Where the subsoil is very loose and porous, 
subsoil plowing may be a decided disadvantage, in that it forms 
larger passages through which the natural rajnfall will escape. 
If it is not a disadvantage, it often is of no benefit from the 
fact that the subsoil is already sufficiently loose to retain the 
greatest amount of 
moisture. Fields 
underlaid with a 
compact subsoil or 
hardpan, or those 
which have been 
plowed at the same 
depth for a num- 
ber of years, forming a hard layer at the bottom of the furrow, 
are the ones chiefly benefited by this mode of culture. This 
practice on any kind of soil, unless it is hardpan, would obvi- 
ously be unnecessary during seasons when rains are suflicient- 
ly frequent to furnish the necessary moisture for grow- 
ing crops. During wet weather the operation might result in 
a puddling of the soil, to its great injury. It is only during 
very dry seasons, like the past two or three, when its full 
benefits would be seen, 
but for the past 10 or 

2 years in the most 
prominent grain and 
vegetable producing 
states, there has oecur- 
red in the summer or 
early fall a drouth, 
which very materially 
shortened the crop. So 
true is this, that farm- 
ers and gardeners in 
states comparatively 
free from severe 
drouths have begun to 
seriously consider some 
method of bridging 
over this disastrous pe- 
riod, especially injuri- 
ous to the market gar- 
dener and fruit grower. 
In practice it has been 
found that unless the 
soil is unusually com- 
pact, treatment once 
every three or four 






















plant foed contained Esse —- ———— SSS SSS SSS SS years is amply suffi- 
therein. 4, The loos- 7 Cient. With increasing 
ened ground acts as a MODERN GANG PLOW WITH SUBSOIL ATTACHMENT qdrouths, however, it 
vast reservoir for stor- may be found desirable 
ing soil moisture. 5, Stirring the hard subsoil breaks up the to subsoil every two years. ‘The work is most profitably 


capillary tubes and prevents wasteful evaporation. 6, During the 
wet season the openings made by the subsoil plow allow the ex- 
cess of water to escape to lower levels. 
opportunity of 


7, Plant roots are given 
development. 8, Such crops as sugar 
beets, turnips, ru- 
ta-bagas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc, devel- 
op more complete- 
ly under ground, 
resulting in a 
higher grade vege- 
table. If the sur- 
face of the field is 
kept loose by shal- 
low culture, the 
loose layer will act as amulch and greatly aid in retaining 
moisture. Experience and observation have shown that the 
Season, wet or dry, warm or cold, determines whether crops 


a better 











done in the fall, as this gives an opportunity for the land so 
treated to absorb the fall rains, winter snows and any moisture 
which may be precipitated before spring plowing is possible. 
This is especially true in parts of the far west, where winter 
irrigation is prac- 
ticed. The streams 
there during early 
fall or winter us- 
ually supply sufii- 
cient water for ir- 
rigating, while 
during the dry 
season they fail. 
Subsoiling has been tested by experiment stations and 
ractical farmers. The results are conflicting. In Wisconsin 
and Missouri’ larger yields were obtained during dry seasons, 
but production was decreased when rainfall was excessive. In 
Pennsylvania subsoiling proved beneficial. 
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WATERWORKS COMBINED WITH IRRIGATION 


M. B. FITTS, KANSAS 


FARM 


A supply of water is a prime necessity, and the matter of 
raising and distributing it artificially is of first importance, 
especially where rainfall is limited and irregular. I began 
early this spring to supply my garden, lawn, etc, with water 

wf; - artificially. A reservoir 

60x60 ft was constructed 
by excavating to a depth 
of three feet and making a 
bank of the earth with 
that taken from the in- 
side. This holds sufficient 
water to supply 24 acres, 
and cost me $14.85, Water 
in abundance is found in 
the valley of the Arkansas 
ata depth of about six 
feet. A 10-inch iron cas- 
ing galvanized, and punc- 
tured so as to admit water, 
was sunk in the gravel to 
a depth of 15 ft. In this 
a pump was placed with 
five-inch cylinder, the 
stock projecting about six 
feet above the surface of 
the ground. Over this 
was placed a 10-ft wind- 
mill mounted on a 40-ft 
tower. Since its erection 
there has always been 
PUMP AND STAND PIPE suflicient wind to keep it 
a, Pump stock, 5 inches in diameter. » running rapidly, and the 
Galvanized iron casing, 10 inches in diam- pond can be filled at the 
ster. ¢ Pump Tod, Zein oak. d, FumP rate of 1000 gallons per 
In order to secure 


f, Hose bib or cock. g, Trough which hour. 
earries water into pond. pressure for distributing 


water about the house and barn, watering trees, flowers, grass, 
running a fountain, washing buggies, watering stock, etc, a 
stand-pipe system was constructed. I secured 26 ft of 10-inch 
galvanized casing, bolted it to the top of the pump stock, had 
a plug fitted to serew into the spout of the pump, fastened a 2}- 
inch waste pipe on the outside of the larger pipe, tapped the 
pump stock 10 inches above the surface, and the problem was 
solved. With a 32-ft head I secured enough pressure to throw 
astream of water 10 to 15 ft high and 25 to 30 ft horizontally. If 
grass and flowers will grow on the banks of the fish pond, it 
will not only be useful but will be a thing of beauty. I expect 
to stock it with fish as soon as the United States fish car comes 
this way. The arrangement of the reservoir and pump is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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HENS IN THE ORCHARD 


Many farmers and orchardists would like to have hens in the 
orchard for the good their presence would do the trees, were it 
not that the fowls must be kept confined because of the damage 
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MOVABLE SUMMER POULTRY HOUSE 


they would do the adjacent garden and flower beds. The sketch 
shows a way to keep one or more flocks of hens in an orchard. 
A light, low house, made of half-inch matched stuff, has a 
wire run attached to the end, as shown in the illustration. The 
house has no floor. The eggs are gathered by opening the 
hinged board in the end. Low trucks are attached to the cor- 
ners so that the whole can be moved occasionally to a new loca- 
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tion. It can thus be moved up and down beside the rows of 
trees, stopping for a day or two under each tree, scratching, 
fertilizing the ground and destroying insects. The fowls al] 
do well under such conditions, and their presence will be of 
great value to the orchard. The lower sill of the sides of the 
house should continue out and form the base of the sides of 
the run. 





AMOUNT OF WATER REQUIRED BY CROPS. 





A new point in irrigation which has not been much studied 
in this country, is the amount of water that different soils re. 
quire for different crops. Heinrich has made some experiments 
along this line in Germany, which show that the minimum 
amount of moisture necessary for the different kinds of plants 
does not vary very much. A strong calcareous or limey soi] 
must contain at least 10 per cent of water, or cereals grow. 
ing upon it will wilt and show the effect of drouth, while cereals 
on peaty soils show the effect of drouth unless the land containg 
from 33 to 50 per cent of water. The same is true of the vari- 
ous clovers and other leguminou, plants. 

The amount of water required by crops varies widely 
the physical character and fertility of the soil, with the 
culture, temperature, and frequency as well as amount of rain. 
fall. At the Iowa station, the amount of water in the soil to 
a depth of four feet was determined last season, at time of 
planting and harvesting; to the difference or loss was added the 
total rainfall, and thus was ascertained the quantity of water 
which in this particular case was needed, or was used or disap- 
peared on each crop. To grow aton of clover employed 1560 
tons of water, a ton of corn fodder employed 570 tons of water, 
oats used 381 tons of water for each bushel, mangolds 138 tons of 
water for each ton of roots. A field in blue grass used 104 tons 
more water per acre than the clover field, equal to a rainfall of 
nearly one inch. 


with 
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DETERMINATIONS UPON WHICH FOREGOING CONCLUSIONS ARE BASED 
ca O ats, 
62 bushels 
Per ct Tons pr ac 


—Corn Fodder~ 
41, tons 
Per ct Tons prac 


Crop per acre ——Clover— 
Water in Two tons 
the soil, Perct Tons pr ac 
In spring, 17.9 1246 13.94 972 14.93 1041 
In fall, 13.9 965 10.50 732 8.47 590 
Loss, 4.0 281 4.44 240 6.56 451 
Add rainfall, #25.1 2838 *19.27 2187 * 13.09 1480 
Water used by crop, 
tons per acre, 
Dates, 


1931 
July 18 


2427 


Sept 17 


3119 


Aprill Oct 29 May 7 April 9 


*Inches of rainfall during the period noted in last line of table. 
PER CENT OF WATER AT DIFFERENT DATES IN VARYING SOILS DEVOTED 
TO DIFFERENT CROPS 
—-—_Oats-———+ 
Highest Lowest 
21% Je 25-6 Aug 20 
20% Je 18-6 Aug 20 
i9%Je 48 Augé 
16 % Je 25-9 Oct 15 
13% Sep 10-6 My 14 


Corn——— 
Lowest 


—-—Clover——— 
Highest Lowest Highest 
Top to4in, 27% Je 25-12% Aug 20 21% Je 25-4 Aug 20 
4to 12in, 25 % My 7-139% Aug 20 21% Je 18-7 Augé 
12 to 24 in, 21% Ap 20-13% Aug 20 19%Je 48 Aug 6 
2 to 3 ft, 16% Je 25-9 Oct 15 


18 % My 7-10 % Sept 24 
3 to 4 ft, 15 % Aug 20-7 % Oct13 13%Sep 10-46 My 14 


Depth of soil, 





A Novel Grade Level.—An old farmer in Utah has discovered 
a novel grade level which he uses in laying out ditches and in 
ascertaining the fall of streams. The 
contrivance consists of a perpendicu- ; = , fi, 
lar staff made like that for a survey- 
or’s instrument. On the staff is plac- 
ed a four inch board about three feet 
in length. In either end of the board 
is fastened a small bottle partly filled 
with water. When the fall of a 
stream or the slope of a field is to be 
ascertained, the level is set up at a 
given point. The waterin the bottles 
gives alevel as a starting point. A 
slight elevation of either end shows 
immediately, as with an expensive in- 
strument. <A pole containing a paper, 
rag or other discernible object is set 
up and asight is taken. The actual 
fall can be discovered by calculating SIMPLE LEVEL 
the difference between the hight of the level and the object 
sighted. The distance between the points of observation is 
measured either by chain or rope, or by the number of steps. 
The fall per rod can be easily figured out when the distance from 
point to point is ascertained. Several grades have been esti- 
mated by this means, and canals of water carried round the 
slopes of mountains with exactness. —{ Joel Shomaker. 
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The experiment stations stopped sending 
out diseased chinch bugs because the results 
were not entirely satisfactory. This year the 
bugs did not disappear when the rains came. 
Possibly the disease would have spread if it 
had been started by the introduction of the 
white muscardine or chinch bug fungus. It 
would seem wise to stick to this kind of ex- 
perimentation for the loss of crops is very 
great some seasons, this year being one of 
them. The principal difficulty with the chinch 
bug disease is that it will not develop unless 
the atmosphere is humid. Itis possible that 
a species may be developed that will flourish 
in a dry air. 

— 

To arouse a greater interest in the agricul- 
tural college, the authorities of the Minnesota 
school have arranged with the railroads to 
have delegations of farmers, consisting of 200 
to 300 persons, visit the college and experi- 
ment station and spend the day inspecting the 
institution. The visitors are given a lunch at 
noon, and the faculty spend the entire day 
acting as guides and explaining the different 
lines of work. It is working well and a great 
interest is being awakened. Agricultural col- 
leges are not attended largely because their 
value is not recognized, and this lack of ap- 
preciation is due chiefly to the fact that they 
are not known. The Minnesota people have 
the right idea, and other states could profita- 
bly imitate them. 

a 

One reason why the boys leave the farm is 
that the whole system of education in our 
public schools is to tit them for almost any 
trade, business or profession except agricul- 
ture. This fact has been emphasized by dis- 
cussion at farmers’ institutes all over the 
country the past winter. The feeling that our 
System of education needs to be reformed in 
this respect is becoming irresistible. New 
Jersey has already started an effort to teach 
the rudiments of agriculture in the common 
schools. The Connecticut state grange has 
courteously requested the state board of agri- 
culture to try the plan, and if it declines todo 
so, C. P. Augur and others interested propose 
to carry the matter into the legislafure next 
winter. A similar state of public sentiment 
exists wherever the public school system has 
been highly developed, especially in the west. 





EDITORIAL 


The more one looks into the complex and 
‘‘advanced’’ system in vogue in our more 
‘*progressive’’ schools, the more the impres- 
sion grows that the tendency of the system is 
partly wrong if not all wrong. The public 
schools shoula educate youth to be workers, 
not dudes. 





Forest Protection. 

The wanton destruction of our forests in 
every part of the country for the merchanta- 
ble tim ber, or by fire, is going on at a fearful 
rate. The great forest fires in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin in 1894, with the appalling loss of 
life, and the more recent forest fires in Michi- 
gan, are still before the minds of the public. 
Yet when a measure comes before congress 
to set aside forest reserves, a lobby is at once 
at work to obstruct legislation. The impor- 
tance of forestry legislation by our national 
government and various states will at once 
be apparent if we take up an illustration. 

The mountains of Colorado were once tbhick- 
ly covered with a fine growth of forest trees. 
The important forests of the states occur on 
the mountain slopes between 7000 and 12,500 
feet elevation. The most valuable timber that 
occurs here is Engelmann spruce (Picea Engel- 
manni). Associated with it are pines of less 
economic importance, and at lower elevation 
the Blue spruce, Red fir and Yellow pine. 
Some of these make merchantable timber of 
considerable value. The area of timber 
burned over during the last 20 years numbers 
millions of acres, and the loss in dollars 
amounts to other millions. 

No fact is better established than that the 
leaf mold and humble plants preserve the 
moisture in the soil. Congress should seri- 
ously consider the matter of establishing 
forest reserves of great extent in the 
public domain of mountain regions. It has 
made a good beginning, but much more 
can be done. Its effects would be felt not 
only in the country adjacent to the mountains, 
but our large rivers having their source in 
these regions would contain more water than 
they now do in the latter part of the season. 

aaa See 

Farmers who are so situated that they can 
sell direct to consumers in their local market, 
saving all middlemen’s profit, are often ata 
Joss to know the proper price to ask. The 
quotations carefully compiled and published 
every week in our columns, as there stated 
refer only to parcels in a large way at whole- 
sale. The retailer or small marketman of 
course pays a margin of profit when buying 
for his counter trade, and the consumer is 
finally obliged to stand another though per- 
fectly legitimate profit. In selling direct 
from wagons, farmers must take cognizance 
of these facts, and yet not ask so much more 
than the regular retail market prices that 
little business can be accomplished. Con- 
sumers expect to pay proportionately more for 
a quart of anything than for a bushel or car- 
load,and certainly full prices for choice goods 
direct from the farm. Careful study of our 
wholesale quotations will enable the pro- 
ducer to fix a properly advanced price on his 
goods delivered at the door of the town 
housekeeper. There is no reason why this 
selling direct should not be made more gen- 
eral than itis. Possibly at the risk, through 
this competition, of antagonizing your retail 
marketman to whom you want to sell other 
goods during the year, yet by this very dis- 
tribution of choice specialties perhaps actual- 
ly enlarging the outlet. There are many satis- 
factory features of this branch of the farming 
business, but don’t let your ‘‘fresh country 
eggs’’ become musty through holding, and 
don’t sell seven quarts of potatoes for a peck, 
with the little ones all under the top of the 
measure. Retail prices are usually 10 to 33 
per cent above wholesale quotations, depend- 
ing on the article, state of the market and 
other circumstances. 


da EE ———$__— 


Do not forget that the fair season will soon 
be here. If you are going to exhibit begin to 
prepare now. Too much stuftis got ready 
at the last moment. Itis then not only un- 
satisfactory to the owner, but lowers the 
entire exhibit. Our fair department contains 
much helpful advice and experience. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Fairly Good “Cranberry Outlook. 





The close of July finds cranberry bogs in 
the states where the crop is commercially 
grown in generally good condition. While 
much may intervene between the present and 
harvest time, to cause a change, prospects are 
now favorable for a yield at least as large as 
that of ’95, according to latest returns to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Weather in the 
main has been good, although in some lead- 
ing sections a deficiency in rainfall is noted, 
and there is also some complaint of insect 
damage, but this is not serious, taking the 
crop as a whole. 

In the Cape Cod country cranberries emerg- 
ed from the winter in generally good shape, 
and escaping spring frosts, fair growth and 
development have since followed. The acre- 
age in bearing is much as that of a year ago, 
and indications point to an average crop. 
Bogs which were flooded heavily throughout 
the winter and late into the spring will have 
alight corp,while others bloomed heavily and 
are now promising well, although worms have 
done some damage. Complaints have been 
received lately of lack of needed rainfall in 
eastern Massachusetts, but the advent of this 
may do much to repair any earlier damage. 

In New Jersey cranberries blossomed free- 
ly, and while it is rather early to give more 
than a preliminary estimate, the outlook is 
for a good yield, providing weather condi- 
tions remain favorable and insect damage is 
escaped. Liberal rainfall and sunshine dur- 
ing July have greatly stimulated crop growth. 
The restricted acreage in Wisconsin shows 
cranberries in fairly promising condition with 
the weather generally favorable throughout 
the entire season to date. 

hE 

The Apple Yield in France will be below 
that of last season, while Belgium and Hol- 
land are harvesting fairly good crops with a 
surplus of late summer and autumn fruit for 
the English trade. F. Mann & Co, apple im- 
porters and dealers at Antwerp, write us that 
west Germany will be on the market for for- 
eign apples, as the crop is very poor in the 
valley of the Rhine. In other parts of that 
elpire the yield wi!l not exceed a fifth. These 
dealers also expect a good demand for Ameri- 
can evaporated apples. Those intending to 
supply the German trade should remember 
that there is occasional prejudice against 
certain fruit which has come in contact with 
unprotected zine drying frames. 

Fruit for Evaporators—In Wayne Co and 
other portions of northern and central New 
York, the apple crop promises tu be a large 
one with orchards in good condition. Re- 
ports from some sections say that evaporated 
stock is all out of first hands, with more or 
less of the ’95 crop remaining in cold storage. 
The berry crop in Wayne Co is nearly all 
harvested and shows considerable shortage, 
owing to drouth. 





Saving Tomato Seed—In selecting seed for 
home planting, pick the specimens that ripen 
earliest. Mash them ina dish and allow to 
stand for a few days, so that they may fer- 
ment slightly, when the pulp can readily be 
removed. Wash off and the seeds will come 
out nice and clean.—[{L. A. Carpenter. 


omentum 

The Cost of Refrigerating perishable fruit 
in transit is one of the burdens which cuts 
seriously into profits of growers and shippers. 
In testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it was brought out that against 
an actual charge for this service on straw- 
berries from Charleston to New York of 
2c, real cost of ice, exclusive of handling 
was only ashade more than 3c. And at $3 
per ton for ice,the advertised price in Charles- 
ton, the cost of ice per quart of berries would 
be about 4c. It is not strange that the com- 
mission ordered a reduction of 25 per cent 
from the old charge. 


Trade Balance in Our Favor.—During the 
fiscal year closed June 30, we have sent 
abroad merchandise to the value of $882,519,- 
229 nearly all of domestic production, and pro- 
bably 70 per cent of it the product of agricul- 
ture and forest. In the same period total 
imports were 779,717,306, leaving a trade bal- 
ance in our favor of more than one hundred 
million dollars. In ’95 all exports had a value 
of $807,538,165 against imports of 731,969,965. 
In other words during the past year we 
bought nearly 50 millions more, and sold 75 
millions more than in ’95. 


Bermuda Lily Bulbs—During 1895 these 
were exported to the U S to the value of 
$140,000. 
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EVENTS OF A WEEK. 


The Popuiists And the Siiver People. 


Tne national convention of the free silver 
party in session at St Louis, nominated 
Messrs Bryan and Sewall by acclamation. The 
national silver committee organized with 
Charles Lane of California as chairman and 
William P. St John of New York as treas- 
urer. The platform is devoted almost entirely 
to the currency question, demanding the res- 
toration of ‘‘the time-honored money of the 
constitution, gold and silver, not one, but 
both,’’ as they existed prior to 1875. 

The nomination of Mr Bryan by the popu- 
lists at St wonis was almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. The ‘*middle-of-the-road’’ section of the 
party favored an independent nomination, but 
the pressure was too strong for them. The 
convention abounded in picturesque scenes. 
Several women, including Mrs Lease of Kan- 
sas, who was prominent among the speakers, 
took part in the proceedings. 

The populist candidate for the vice presi- 
dency, Thomas E. Watson of Georgia, was a 
member of the 52d congress. Lafe Pence of 
New York, formerly a congresstnan from Col- 
orado, named the democratic eandidate, <Ar- 
thur Sewall, for vice president. but this was 
received with shouts of disapproval. <A 
dispatch was receievd from William J. Bryan 
saying, **If Sewall is not nominated, have my 
name withdrawn.’”’ 

The populist platform demands an economic 
and financial system independent of Euro- 
pean control; free coinage of silver; the issne 
of money by government alone, without the 
intervention of national banks; an increase 
in the cirenlating medium; denounces bond 
sales: demands such legislation as shall pre- 
vent the demonetization of the lawful money 
of the United States by private contracts; 
demands that the government shall use its 
option as to the kind of money used in paying 
obligations; and denounees the present ad- 
ininistration for surrendering this option; de- 
ands a graduated income tax and de- 
nounces the recent <dlecision of the supreme 
court; demands postal savings banks; gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of rail- 
roads, and telegraph; foreclosure upon the 
Pacitic railroads; reclamation of lands now 
held by railroads and other corporations be- 
yond their actual needs ‘*through the conniv- 
ance of the interior department ;"’ 
for bona fide settlers as provided in the nation- 
al homestead law, no exception being made 
in the case of Indian reservations wlen open- 
ed for settlement, all lands not now patented 
to come under this demand; direct legislation 
through initiative and referendum; election 
of president and vice president by direct vote 
of the people; sympathy for Cuba; home rule 
for the territories: public salanes to corre- 
spond to the price of labor and its products; 
idle labor to be employed on public works 
so far as practicable; legislation to prevent 
the arbitrary course of the courts in assuming 
to imprison citizens for indirect contempt 
and io rule them by injunction; condemns 
wholesale disfranchisement practiced in some 
states. 


free homes 


—  ——— 

Recent Deaths —Charles Dickens, son of the 
great novelist, died at Kensington, Eng, aged 
509. In the unfortunate estrangement of his 
parents the younger Dickens remained with 
his mother though he never lost his father’s 
regard. He was successful as the editor of 
a magazine entitled All the Year Round. 

Ex-Senator George W. Jones, who died in 
Dubuque, Ia, had an interesting history. 
Henry Clay was his college guardian, he was 
sergeant of the body guard which conducted 
Andrew Jackson to Washington to take his 
seat as United States senator, and he escorted 
Lafaeytte through Kentucky when the French 
patriot revisited America. He served in the 
Black Hawk war, served in congress in both 
branches and was surveyor-general of the 
northwest territory. He was the man who 
secured the division of Michigan and estab- 
lished the territory of Wisconsin. He was 
appointed minister to New Grenada by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and on his return in 1861 was 
imprisoned for alleged disloyalty, on account 

fa letter he wrote to Jefferson Davis, with 
n he served in the Black Hawk war. 
2s did not know of the outbreak of the 

vil war when he wrote the letter and he was 

on released. He was once a business part- 

of Daniel Webster, and was a party to 

‘yen duels. He was once the richest man 

lowa, but died poor. 

Arthur Cleveland Coxe, the poet-bishop of 
the American Episcopal church, and the 
bishop latterly of western New York, died 
aged 7 He was the author of Christian 
Ballads aud other books, and served as rector 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


successively in Hartford, Ct, Baltimore and 
New York city. 

Recent accounts of the death of the Cuban 
insurgent general, Jose Maceo, say he was 
one of the few Cubans killed in a battle 
which resulted in heavy loss to the Spanish. 

Mrs John Hoey, once a distinguished ac- 
tress, died at Long Branch, N J, aged T4. 
She was associated in her day with the elder 
Booth, Macready, Charlotte Cushman and 
other celebrated actors. She left the stage in 
1865, and was much be loved ¢ ou account of her 
kindness to the poor. 


Politics.—Thomas B. Reed will run for con- 
gress again. 

Secretary of the Interior Smith will sup- 
port the democratic ticket. He considered 
himself bound by a pledge to abide by the 
result of the Chicago convention. His pa- 
per, the Atlanta Journal, supports the party 
candidates and platform. 

Tammany Hall, so it is reported, will ratify 
the Chicago nominations. 

Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls of Kansas seeks 
a re-election to the senate as a free silver re- 
publican, to succeed Senator Peffer, who got 
the place away from him six years ago. 

Two republican newspapers in Montana 
declared for Bryan and free silver. 

Senator John Sherman is quoted as telling 
Maj MeKinley at the Cleveland celebration 
that ‘‘active measures to combat the silver 
sentiment must be taken at one.’ 

A national eonvention of gold standard 
democrats, early in Septe mber, is a proba- 
bility. 

Doings in the United States.—The people of 
Cleveland, O, had pleasant surprise early 
in their centennial celebration, in the shape 
of a centennial gift of 600,000 of lands from 
John D. Rockefeller for a public park. 
Among the speakers of the opening days were 
Maj MelKinley and Senator Joseph Kk. Haw- 
ley of Connecticut. 

The banks of New York, Boston and other 
cities are contributing to maintain the gold 
reserve in the national treasury. It is said 
by those in the administration circles at 
Washington that another bond issue is not 
contemplated. 

A mysterious tragedy at sea puzzles the 
authorities of Halifax, NS. A lumber ves- 
sel, Herbert Fuller, which sailed from Boston 
on July 8 for the Argentine Republic, putin 
at Halifax with the mutilated bodies of Capt 

wh, his wife and the second mate. A 
young man from Boston, Lester Monks, who 
Was a passenger on the vessel, had with the 
aid of the first mate brought the vessel to 
Halifax as soon as he discovered the crime. 

Monks says he heard a scream on the night 
of the murder. The first mate, Bram by 
name, is under suspicion. He is a Nova Sco- 
tian by birth. 

Large loss of life resulted from a cloudburst 
which sent a flood of water down the Morrison 
canyon near Denver, Col. Many residents 
of Morrison and Golden perished, also camp- 
ers along the canyon. 

The sky was hidden in many parts of Brit- 
ish Columbia by the smoke from great forest 
tires. There were tires alsoin the vicinity 
of Seattle, Wash. 


European Complications.—Engiand smiles 
upon her newly married princess, Maud of 
Wales, and her spouse, Prince Ch: arles Of Den- 
mark, because the match is believed to have 
been for love purely. The husband is a 
grandson of King Christian of Denm: _ and 
an own cousin of his bride, his father being a 
brother of the princess of Wales. The list 
of first-cousin marriages in the English royal 
family is a long one. 

Some stir was created by the assertions of 
a Boston lawyer, J. J. Storrow, whom Secre- 
tary Olney engaged to helpin the Venezuelan 
investigation, tothe effect that the Schom- 
burgh line was a forgery. The lawyer’s brief 
does not accuse Lord Salisbury of falsifying 
the facts or altering the line, but expresses 
the belief that in the colonial otiice 
or somewhere else the maps were tinkered 
with in 1886 to increase England’s territory. 
The British claim in the controversy rests 
largely upon the validity of this line sup- 
pose d to have been surveyed by Sir Robert 
Schomburgh during the first half of the pres- 
ent ce ntury. 

The centennial anniversary of the death of 
Robert Burns was observed at Dumfries, 
Scotland, July 21. There was a great proces- 
sion, including delegates from burns clubs 
from all over the world, Scotch shepherds 
and plowmen. It marched from the Auld 
Brigg to the tomb where the poet’s body lies. 
Here the delegates were received by Lord 
Roseberry. 


COMMERCIAL» AGRICULTURE. 
Canned Goods i in Middle States. 


While too a to expect any real 
activity, there is a little less  lifelessness 
in the situation. Bearing light on the sub- 
ject, aspecial bulletinsent out by Secretary 
Julius S$. Edwards of the Western Packers’ 
Canned Goods association, indicates a de- 
crease in sweet corn acreage of about a third 
in the territory covered, and in tomatoes of 5 
per cent compared with last year. He esti- 
jnates that in the central and middle states 
from Ohio westward to Kansas inclusive there 
were on hand July 1 121,560 cases ’95 corn, 
and 121,625 cases tomatoes. 

Reports show that in nine states 123 fac- 
tories had sold tomatoes ‘‘futures’’ up to 
July 1, amounting to 87,165 cases, corn $9,050 
and peas 148,125 cases. With the exception 
of peas these figures show a decided falling 
off in sales of ‘‘futures’’ compared with pre- 
vious years. Three years ago, 89 factories 
reported July 1 that they had sold for future 
delivery 1,163,000 cases of corn. 

The following*table compiled by Secretary 
Edwards shows the estimated pack (in cases) 
of 1896 in the states named: 

ESTIMATED PACK BY CASES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
—Corn —Tomatoes- 

Is96* 1895 1896 


—Peas- 
1895 1896 
5.600 5000 y cy 224.000 52,80 85.000 
2 73,500 37 60) 30.500 156, 207 500 
l 179,000 19.100 
19,100 HOt 296,835 165.000 82,100 
500) Ut 33,425 25.00) 12,060 
16,009 a) H { 22,100 


900 


i) 

i2 
. 9.200) 1.000 
9,000 . 28.0 20,000 25 (in 46.500 
If 4,390 1,000 2,2 “500 
31,280 24.000 oe 
a" 5.550 12.000 
170.400 «220,300 1,067,855 675,000 497,430 31,100 
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Duties on Grain—The ‘‘high wall of protec- 
tion’’ is strongly maintained in many im- 
porting counties which otherwise uld ab- 
sorb a much rger quantity of our surplus 
crops. The U - oO id, Belgium and Den- 
mark admit grain and flour duty free, and the 
rate is very small in a few less important 
countries which buy sparingly. France and 
Italy impose a duty of abou " Sie per bu on 
wheat, and relatively high rates on tlour and 
other cereals; Germany demands 52¢ on every 
bushel of wheat and 30¢ on rye, while the 
duty in Spain and Portugal is nearly or quite 
prohibitive. In the following table the ate- 
nent of duty imposed isin cents per bushel 
of grain and barrel of flour. Under the pres- 
ent U S law foreign grain excepting barley, 
pays a duty of only 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The old law provided for specific duties of 10 
to 30e per bu, or much higher than the present 
rate. 

IMPORT TARIFF ON FOREIGN GRAIN IN BUSHELS. 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Switzerland, 

Italy, 

Belgium, 

Poriugal, 

France, 

Spain, 

Germany, 

US, 1894, 

U 8, 1890, 25e 10e 

American Horses in Ireland—These are sell- 
ing relatively as well in Irish markets as in 
England. Ina recent consular report is a re- 
cord of sales of a consignment of 25 animals, 
chietly drivers, which went at a range of $97 
to 215. They were shipped primarily from 
Chicago by way of Montreal, landing at Glas- 
gow and were mainly five and six ye old. 
Bay, light brown or chestnut geldin ' this 
age and 16 hands can usually find | pure 1asers 
in the Irish market at the prices quote 1. The 
entire cost of transportation, feeding and care 
for each animal from Chicago to 
$37. 

Cotton Poorly Supported—It remains to be 
seen just what effect on prices the reports of 
possible crop damage will have. Cotton has 
drifted to the ieee tf quotation of a 
notwithstanding the continued goo emand 
from European spinners. Prior to the receipt 
of soine crop daniage reports the last few days, 
guesses on the next crop ranged all the way 
from %, 500, 000 bales to 11,000,000 bale and 
while conditions are not perfectly satisfactory, 


the crop iu the main is doing well. 


Rape Seed—The U K imports annually 
about 2,500,000 bu of this product, chiefly from 
Russia and India. In addition 4,000,000 bu 
tares and lentils, these being derived chiefly 
from Russia, Germany, Egypt and India. 












The Management of Fairs. 


stock are caused much 


the fact that on 
many fair grou ds the stalls are seldom ready 
until a two after the opening. It is 
dificult to understand why it is necessary to 
always be several days behind with this kind 
of work. requirea to have 
their animals on the grounds at a certain date 
or forfeit the right to compete for premiums. 
To find no quarters ready, or at best poor ones, 
js not conducive to good feeling, or showing 
at future fairs. Is it not possible for this 
work to be started early enough to insure its 
completion by the opening day? 

Tiie disregard for system in arranging exhib- 
its, works to the injury of the fair. In the 
poultry department, for example, it seems 
absurd that a pair of Fimbden geese should be 
place etween Bantams on one side and Game 
fowls on the other, or that ducks should be 
mixed with turkeys, or Plymouth Rocks with 
Light Brahmas,—but that was just what occur- 
red at several prominent state fairs last fall, 
to say nothing of numberless county fairs. 
The coops of the different breeds should be 
grouped. The appearance is much better and 
it is then possible to compare different speci- 
mens of the same breed. 

The same disorder frequently occurs in 
other departments. There ought also to be 
some rule, or at least an understanding, 
strictly enforced barring very inferior speci- 
mens. Wormy or scabby fruit has no place 
on a fair table, for it advertises the fact that 
the superintendent is wholly incompetent, or 
the fair district too poverty-stricken agricul- 
turally, to make a creditable exhibit. 


Exhibitors of live 


trouble and often loss from 


day or 


Stockmen are 





The Interests of Exhibitors. 

During the recent years the complaint that 
our agricultural fairs simply afford an oppor- 
tunity for horse racing, and a place where 
fakers, the museum man, and numberless 
sile-show attractions gull the visitor, has 
much foundation in fact. 4 

Last fall at several state fairs of some of the 
greatest agricultural commonwealths in the 


country,as soon as the races were called, prod- 


uce halls, art galleries and stock stables 
were practically deserted. Instead of trying to 
derive some useful lessons from the exhibits 
of griins, fruits and stock, time was wasted 


in wat 


Sonie > 


hing very inferior speed contests. Or 
sow would pass about the ground with 
brass band, diminutive horses, dogs, Indians, 


or an assortinent of feminine ‘‘beuuty,’’ with 
which the inferior Hecla could not be com- 
pared, distracting attention and making it 


linpossible for 


aliine the 


anyone to satisfactorily ex- 
products shown. 


Not only are these features annoying to the 
Visitors, but to the exhibitor as well. <Atter 
going to the expense and labor of tastefully 
displaying his products, wares, or stock, it is 


sry discouraging to have them almost entire- 
y neglected. 

Fair managers claim that the publie de- 
mands these other attractions. We doubt it. 
If the taste of the average fair goer has be- 
come so debased as to prefer the cheapest of 
cheap shows, poor racing, etc, to splendid ex- 
hibits of corn, wheat, vegetables, fruits, cat- 
tle, horses, hogs, sheep, ete, itis the philan- 
thropic duty of these same managers to at- 
tempt to educate them on different lines. 
The thrifty, well-to-do,, respectable class of 
attendants would be greatly increased and the 
fair of a much higher order. 


—A 


Handling Fruit at Fairs. 





There is a wide field for improvement both 
in the handling and judging of fruits at fairs. 
When I see apples placed on exhibition which 
have shaken from the tree, some with 
Wormholes, others with stems pulled out or 
broken off, and the plates without a label, 
i think the average fruit-grower needs careful 
Instructions-in these lines. This subject could 
be profitably discussed at farmers’ clubs and 
local horticultural society meetings, for there 
Is Where work counts. I am aware that labels 
get lost or misplaced, but in such cases the 
fruit should be exhibited for naming and not 
entered for preiinims, until properly classed. 
Quatitied judges can pass upon unknown varie- 
fies and give them their true name. Sucha 
judge will be familiar with all leading kinds. 
He should always have in mind a perfect 
Specimen which he can use as a standard for 
comparison. 

If Ll were asked to prepare a list of instrue- 
tions to be observed in the preparation of 
table, it would read 
Don't shake fruit from 
look nor keep well. 


been 


fruits for the exhibition 
something like this: 
the tree; it 


will not 





OUR COMING FAIRS 


Don’t break off nor pull out the stem in pick- 
ing; it injures the appearance of the fruit. 
Don’t place wormy fruit on exhibition. 
Don’t polish fruit intended for show; the 
natural bloom is frequently a valuable aid in 
determining varieties. Don’t select overgrown 
specimens or those too highly «colored. 
Don’t place fruit on exhibtion with no name 
attached. Don’t kick because your neighbor 
who has taken more pains with his fruit than 
you, takes the largest prizes.—|Prof James 
Troop, Indiana Experiment Station. 
A RENT A a 

Our Fair List was published in 

week, and will appear again next. 





full last 





Fair Crop Outlook Abroad. 


Lonpon, England, July 19—During the 
past fortnight very little has occurred in the 


United Kingdom calculated to affect the out- 
jook for the crops of the country. They 


have been growing and maturing but not in 
a remarkable wuy, neither have they 
subjected to specially unfavorable conditions. 


been 


There will, it is expected, be an under aver- 
age crop of everything grown on the farm, 


excepting perhaps wheat, but we shall be 
abie to speak more accurately in apout a fort- 
night,when systematie returns will have been 
collected from over the whole area of the 
country. Quality, also, should be good, al- 
though if anything is wrong it will be barley, 
which has grown at different times with the 
result that the grain will be mixed and un- 
suitable for melting, and thereby worth less 
money. Though there has beena drouthy 
spring and early summer, there are some 
wonderful fields of grain. 

Potatoes keep well and healthy and free 
from disease, even Ireland having little of it, 
which is unusual. The hay harvest is nearly 
over and has been a bad one generally, con- 
siderably under an average, making it possi- 


ble that before next winter is through a eall 
inay be made to a greater extent than last 


year on American and continental supplies. 
Grain harvest in the United Kingdom has 
thoroughly begun, which is a fortnight before 
the average period. In Europe harvest is 
in progress, and reports speak most favorably 
of the position. A wave of cold weather has 
passed over Europe, the shade tem perature 
marking a difference of 55 degrees in two days, 
but if appears to be passing away, both in 
these islands and on the continent. The 
look for hops is medium. 

ENGLISH FARM MARKETS ARE 

There is really nothing new to be 
about the markets on this side of the <Atlan- 


out- 


HESITATING. 
] 


Sala 


tic. The daily trade goes on without specula- 
tion or spirit, and prices do not give way 
freely although there is a continuous ten- 


dency to fall. Few seem able to understand 
the markets as things go on just now, dealers 
do not know what to do, and they buy and 
sell little. Wheat by cargoes is now making 
here 78jc per bu for Cahfornia prompt leliv- 
ery, but there are would-be sellers who 
would take slightly less. Mixed American 
maize is 43}c, and nothing doing of impor- 
tance at that; American clipped oats for de- 
livery in August-September 36}c and British 
grown wheat, very weak in demand, touches 
its extreme highest figure at 84c¢; malting 
barley 99c; feeding barley 60c; and oats S4e. 
Continental prices for wheat are Paris $1, 
Antwerp, 73}¢; Berlin, 92)¢; Pesth 68je. 

In the meat markets there has been a_ little 
more animation, caused by the colder change 
in the weather, but as there are plenty of 
supplies in view, a return of a higher tem- 
perature will quickly drive away any advan- 
tage which has been,obtained this week. Beef 
improved $c per lb and mutton Ie. The latest 
price for state cattle is $}c per Ib (offal 
given in) to dress 760 to 800 Ibs. The provi- 


sion markets are unusually steady. The 
prices of potatoes have begun a_ retrograde 
movement, and have dropped nearly $2.50 


per ton this week, the very top figure being 
19.20, equal to about Sle per bu. 
a 


Crimson Ciover Injurious as Hay. 
5 : y 





The feeding of crimson clover allowed to 
stand in the field beyond the tlowering season 
has resulted seriously to horsesin several sec- 
tions where this plant is extensively raised. 
The trouble is caused by the prickly stems of 
the overripe plant forming hair balls in the 
stomach. <As the hairs of crimson clover do 
not become stiff until the plant has passed the 
Howering stage and begun to ripen, old crim- 
son clover hay should be fed only with great 
caution. “Death to horses by crimson clover 
hair balls has been reported to the U 8S dept 
of agr from Delaware, Virginia and North 
Carolina, a8 many as 1 to W balls being re- 
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moved from a single animal, and the matter 
being deemed of sufticient importance to issue 
a special circular of warning. Death to the 
animal is caused by the balls forming an im- 
permeable wedge in the bowel, thus prevent- 
ing the onward moveinent of the food materi- 





als and completely shutting off the intestinal 
blood vessels through the pressure exerted 


upon them. The balls are almost spherical, 
yellowish brown, with a smooth, even sur- 
face and firm texture, with a diameter of 3 to 
44 in. ‘The dried ball is very light, one-fourth 
inch in diameter, weighing but 43 ounces. 
The mass is composed of minute rather stiff 


hairs seldom more than one-tenth inch long, 
sharply pointed at one end and either en- 
larged or abruptly broken at the other. The 


greater part of the hairs lie with broken or en- 
larged end toward the center of the ball, the 
sharp end toward its surface. More or less 
earthy matter is scattered among the hairs. 
The hairs are 1-25 to} in long and the apex 
tapers to a sharp point. 
Ra 

Agriculture in Norway—Oats, rye and bar- 
ley ripen as far nurth as 68 to 70 degrees north 
latitude, or ona level with the lower half 
of Greenland. This is possible by the action 
of the gulf stream, which skirts the shores of 
Norway, making the summers warm and the 
winters mild. Potatoes are grown with suc- 
cess even in the most northerly regions. A 
third of the population is engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and only 6 per cent in fisheries. 
Foodstuffs are imported in considerable quan- 
tities; a little from the U S. Potatoes are a 
leading crop, and of the cereals raised oats 
and barley are the most important. A recent 
annual average crop of vats was 9,000,000 bu, 
barley 5,000,000, potatoes 24,000,000, wheat 
next to nothing. According to an ofiicial re- 
port published in ’90, the latest available, the 
average price in the kingdom, of work horses 
was $69, milch cows 23.60, sheep 3.29, hogs 
16.70, butter 19ic per Ib, milk 2hc per qt. Out 
of the total trade of Norway with foreign 
countries, the U K in ’94 had 305 per cent, 
Germany 21 per cent and the U S scant 3 per 
cent. In 794, Norway paid for foreign rye 
$3,780,000, barley 1,700,000, wheat flour 1,300,- 
000, wool 600,000, provisions 1,270,000. 


A Hand Garden Roller--The sketch here- 
with shows a useful implement for firming 
the ground in the seed bed after the seeds 
have been planted. It is well known that 
seeds sprout much quicker and grow more 
vigorously if the soil is pressed firmly over 
them. This is usually accomplished in the 
kitchen garden by pressing the soil in_ the 
seed row with a strip of board, but where 





HOMEMADE ROLLER. 
rardening is done on a large scale this plan 
4 o Ss 


would be too laborious. The implement 
shown is a wooden cylinder two and half or 
three inches in diameter, mounted upon a 
light handle—an old rake or hoe handle—and 
held as one would hold a rake. In this way 
a large amount of seed can be closely imbed- 
ded in the soil easily and quickly. 

White Clover is Losing its prestige as a pro- 
ducer of honey, and for six years it has failed 
to furnish bees with nectar. There is more 
bloom this year than usual, but there is no 
honey in the blossoms. Possibly several years 
of drouth have produced this barrenness, but 
a honey seller in Colorado reports that alfalfa 
has failed to secrete honey three years out of 
six, and that irrigated fields are no exception. 
Why blossoms secrete honey one season and 
not another is one of nature’s secrets which 
has not been explained.—[{[Mrs lL. Harri- 
son, Ill. 


The Honey Season in California is practi- 
cally a failure, as reported by resident honey 


producers. Therefore eastern honey will 
Sore less than the usual competition from 
the Pacific coast.—{Mrs L. Harrison, Peoria 


Co, Il. 
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BRILLIANT CORN PROSPECTS. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, July 20, at 8p m. 
The week has been generally favorable 

for growing crops in the principal agricul- 

tural states. Too much rain has, however, 
caused much damage to grain in shock in the 
states of the Ohio valley and in Tennessee. 

Corn has made excellent progress during 
the week and the outlook for this crop in the 
great corn states continues most promising. 
The crop is decidedly in advance of the sea- 
son, and the early planted in Kansas and 
Missouri is nearing maturity. In South Da- 
kota and extreme western Nebraska corn is 
in need of rain. 

Spring wheat has experienced favorable 
weather conditions in Minnesota, and is re- 
ported as somewhat improved in North Dako- 
ta, but has been injured to some extent in 
South Dakota by rust and dry and hot weather. 

The general outlook for tobacco continues 
promising. In Ohio, however, the crop is 
reported grassy, and in central Tennessee teo 
much rain has caused spindling growth and 
frenching. In the Carolinas the weather con- 
ditions have not been favorable for curing to- 
bacco. 

New EnGianp—Light showers first part of 
week beneticial to grain; dry, with average 
sunshine during rest of week; rain needed; 
some barley has matured, a week early; pas- 
tures drying. 

New YorK—Cool nights; 
north delayed haying, elsewhere rains 
and more badly needed; wheat, rye, and 
some barley being harvested; some corn laid 
by; oats nearly ripe; damage to oats and corn 
by army worms continues. 

New Jersey—Warm, humid weather during 
first half of week greatly stimulated all growth, 
especially corn, which is tasseling; mel- 
on crop in southwest counties seriously in- 
jured by lice, some fields plowed under; actu- 
al damage by army worms is small, newspa- 
per accounts exaggerated ; cutting of oats be- 
gun. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Rainfall ranged from excess 
to deticiency and more needed in some sec- 
tions; cultivated crops in good condition and 
have inade rapid growth; most wheat and 
hay housed; large oat crop ripening and some 
harvested; army worms destructive in north- 
ern counties. 

MaryLANpD—Dry weather facilitated comple- 
tion of harvest and haymaking and advanc- 
ed threshing, but retarded growth of crops 
in northern and eastern sections; all grow- 
ing crops still in good condition; peach ship- 
ments continue, but the best of the crop has 
not ripened. 

Ou1o—Wet weather retarded haying, 
vesting and threshing, and caused 
wheat to sprout in shock and oats mold; 
heavy rain and wind blew down some corn 
and oats on the 14th and 15th; oats half cut, 
good yield, corn earing and looks well; wheat 
yielding poorly, some reports of army worms 
on oats, millet, corn, and pastures; buck- 
wheat coming up; tobacco fair, but weedy; 
tomatoes ripening, fruit dropping. 

A _ 


The New Institute Director. 


rains in 


heavy 
light 


har- 
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Commissioner of Agriculture Charles A. 
Wieting has appointed Mr F. E. Dawley of 
Fayetteville, Onondaga Co, director of farm- 
ers’ institutes, to succeed Mr George A. 
Smith of Herkimer Co. Mr Dawley was a 
milk expert, and the appointment was in 
the nature of a transfer, Mr Smith being 
placed in his old position of butter and cheese 
expert. The appointment was made under 
the civil service rules. The salary is $2000 
per year and necessary expenses. The term 
of ottice is three vears. 

Mr Dawley is 32 years old, was born at El- 
dridge, Onondaga Co, and is now living on 
his farm at Fayetteville. He has always been 
a farmer and is an extensive breeder of thor- 
oughbred cattle,a dealer in poultry and raises 
a large number of turkeys every year. He has 
been connected with the New York state 
farmers’ instifutes for several years, having 
served on the corps of instructors under Di- 
rectors Powell and Smith. He is familiar with 
the work and enjoys an extensive acquaint- 
ance among the agricultural classes. i 
member of the grange he has been secretary 
of the Central New York Pomona society and 
is chairman of ‘the executive committee of 
that body. A great many applications for 
farmers’ institutes have already been received. 
Mr Dawley will give these and the many oth- 
ers to come his personal attention, and will 
probably have the dates all arranged some 
time during October. Mr Smith, whose good 
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work as director is well known, will be con- 
tinued with the corps of instructors and will 
be one of Mr Dawley’s most valuable assist- 
aunts. 


NEW YORK. 


Athens, Greene Co, July 29—The hay crop 
is about cut and is not more than 25 per cent 
of the usual crop. An exceptionally large 
acreage is in oats, which are very promising. 
The recent rains, however, are rusting the 
straw. Much more fodder corn than usual has 
been sown. Drilling it in so that it may be 
cultivated is gaining in practice. Much dam- 
age was done inthe spring by cut and wire 
worms, but we have thus far escaped the 
army worm. They are reported, however, as 
not very faraway. Pears have been nearly 
free from psylla. The crop is small and very 
irreguiar. Apples looking well. Peaches and 
cherries a complete failure. Farm help plen- 
ty and wages less than last year. Crimson 
clover Was experimented with by several par- 
ties last year, and was a failure with all. 
Probably the season and not the clover was 
the disappointing factor, but still thy verdict 
is‘*no good.’’ Prices low. Money tight and 
farmers blue. 

Alplaus, Schenectady Co, July 29—The 
hay crop has been the lightest ever harvested 
in this town. Oats good and apples plenty. 
Potatoes will be a light crop. Corn looks fair. 
Some have sown millet, but it has not come 
up well on account of the drouth.* The army 
worm has made its appearance in this town 
on two farms located about four miles apart. 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co, July 29—Recent rains 
have freshened up vegetation in general and 
put a more cheerful look on the farmers’ 
faces. Potatoes are looking fine and at pres- 
ent promise to be a large crop. Haying is 
nearly done and the crop is light. Some re- 
port not over one-third of a full crop. A large 
acreage of corn is doing well and itis hoped 
that this may help out the fodder crops. Oats 
are a good crop. 

Columbus, Chenango Co. July 27—The army 
worm is causing a good deal of trouble along 
the Unadilla valley and many oat fields are 
being cut green and cured. Cornis growing 
fast; the acreage is one-third more than last 
year, but principally fodder corn. Potatoes are 
looking fine. Haying nearly done with yield 
light. Barns look empty. Berries in abun- 
Gunce exvept red raspberries. Fruit, except 
apples, will be searce. Gardens looking fine. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, July 27 -Farm- 
ers are nearly through cutting their short crop 
of hay. It is not more than one-third of an 
average crop and daisies constitute a good 
portion of the amount. Will have to plow up 
and reseed before we can have any more good 
meadows and this involves a large outlay for 
seed and commercial fertilizers which at this 
time we are not prepared to meet. The two 
past dry seasons have been disastrous to our 
meadows. Oats are fairly good, but quite 
short and are ripening fast. Corn is looking 
well, though backward. Buckwheat is 
started well and a large acreage sown. A few 
orchards are well loaded with apples but they 
are dropping badly. No other fruit except 
berries, which have been plenty, both wild 
and cultivated. There is not much market for 
anything at present. 

Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, July 283—Farmers are 
mostly through haying and into the harvest 
fields. Grains ofall kinds are a good crop. In 
some sections of the county the crops are be- 
ing destroyed by the army worm. The apple 
crop is good, but there is a scarcity of small 
fruits. Potatoes yield well. Eggs are in good 
demand at 12c. Butter and cheese are low. 
Mr Sterling recently lost his large hay barn 
by fire. One horse was burned. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, July 29—The co- 
pious rains of late have greatly encouraged 
the farmer. Hay is nearly harvested and oats 
are being cut. Corn is looking well but po- 
tatoes have suffered from the drouth and 
many of them cannot recover. Buckwheat 
started very uneven, but is doing finely now. 
Pasture is the shortest it has been for years 
and consequently the shrinkage in milk is 
noticeable. Threshing has begun and the 
pressers are about to start out, as many are 
anxious to press their straw. Apples are plen- 
tiful; other fruits are scarce. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, July 28—The past 
week has been very rainy, everything being 
soaked. First-class timothy brings $12 per 
ton. The market is glutted with early apples 
and new potatoes sell at retail for 40c per 
bu. Small fruits hold up well, raspberries 
and huckleberries bringing 9 to 10c a quart. 
Army worms are injuring crops very seriously 


in the northern and western parts of the town. 
Some farmers are plowing trenches about 
their fields of grain for protecuon. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, July 27—The farmers 
here are vrey busy barvesting the little 
they have. The discouraging outlook the 
first of the summer has not changed much 
as the season has advanced. There ig 
quiet a crop of currants this year, but 
cherries were a total failure. Mr Francis 
Van Nattan is getting along with his new 
barn nicely. The army worms have again 
shown themselves and are sweeping every- 
thing before them. Most of the farmers have 
finished haying and some are beginning with 
their oats. 

Knox, Albany Co, July 29—The hay crop 
was very light. Oats are up to the average. 
Corn looking fine for the weather we have 
had. <A large amount of fodder corn was 
planted and promises to be a good invest- 
men. Buckwheat is looking fine for the time 
of year and at present promises to be a large 
yield. Rye was a fair crop. Oats will soon 
be ready for the reapers. Some have com- 
menced to plow for fa)l sowing of rye,although 
we need more rain before they can do much at 
it. Considerable will be sown,forit is the best 
crop for this place, the straw bringing as 
much as any crop and we have the grain to 
feed. The apple crop will be light. Other 
fruits, cherries, plums and pears, are a total 
failure. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co, July 28—The sec- 
ond crop of army worms has appeared and is 
more destructive than the first. Thoinas 
Lawlor’s oats and corn were destroyed in one 
night by the pest. The hay crop is less than 
one-half the usual crop and not of first quali- 
ty. Many fields of oats were cut green to 
save the crop from worms. Potatoes are 
blighted and the crop will not be as large as 
expected. The apple crop not as large as last 
year. The canker worms damaged many or- 
chards in the spring. 

Notes from Saratoga County—Many 
of Page fencing have been 
put up and everybody is pleased with it. 
A Ballston farmer complains that Sara- 
toga Springs has been so thoroughly re- 
formed that guests stay away and the 

lace is ruined as a market. The army worm 
1as made its appearance in the neighborhood 
of Ballston. Stillwater grange held an after- 
noon meeting and feast Friday, July 17. The 
third and fourth degrees were conferred on 
three candidates. The best and cleanest crop 
of hay seen in a six weeks’ ride was on the 
farm of H. D. Wood of Milton township. The 
paper mills of Rock City Falls and West Mil- 
ton are running night and day. P. G. Cleary 
and Jacob Gervan, both of Ballston, have 
been subscribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for more than 30 years. Supervisor Emimes 
Caldwell of Clifton Park is mentioned in con- 
nection with the republican nomination for 
member of assembly. Sheep-killing dogs 
made a disastrous raid on a tine flock in Mil- 
ton recently. W. W. Streever of West Milton 
is having great success hatching brook trout. 
Round Lake musical association held its an- 
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nual session from July 20 to 25. 


LONG ISLAND. 
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Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, July 27—Har- 
vesting is about finished. Grain has been a 
good yield, and but little damage has been 
done by the army worm. Corn is looking fine 
and promises to be more than an average 
crop. Potatoes are generally looking well, 
but blight has appeared slightly in a few 
fields. Seeds of all kinds have been a fair 
crop, upto the average probably. Cabbage 
seed is injured some by lice and mildew, but 
not to a very large extent. Turnips are being 
sown and the acreage will be larger than last 
year. The good prices realized last fall in- 
duce the larger acreage. Cauiiflower plants 
are mostly all set. The acreage is fully one 
quarter greater than last year. Brussels 
sprouts will not be grown so extensively, 
probably 40 per less cent. New potatoes are 
selling in nearby markets for 30c per bu. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co, July 28—Potato vines 
have grown very rapidly of late. The exces- 
sive rains and heat have already caused symp- 
toms of blight and a few fields are reported 
already dead. Hay about two-thirds of a crop. 
Peaches are ripening, but are rotting badly. 
Strawberries yielded well and sold at good 
prices. Raspberries are selling low on ac- 
count of the great abundance of huckleberries 
and wild blackberries. Apples, where they 
were sprayed, are a good crop, but elsewhere 
have largely dropped off. All garden truck 
selling at very low prices. Oats a good crop, 
but few have been cut as yet. 
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Bellefonte, Center Co, July 28—The farmers 
throughout central Pennsylvania are nervous- 
ly awaiting maturity of the oats crop, which 
this year is about two weeks later than it has 
been in some years. This is accounted for 
by an unusual season of rain and wet weather. 
The crop this year will be the largest ever 
known in this locality, so far as yield is con- 
cerned, and there are very few farmers but 
what are now wishing they had planted more. 
The great amount of rain, however, has had 
the effect of putting down a good per cent of 
the crop, and there are doubts as to whether 
it will mature as well now as it otherwise 
would. So prolific have been. the berry and 
small fruit crops in this part of the state that 
they have now all become a drug on the mar- 
ket and in many places are allowed to rot on 
the bushes. One farmer’s wife told the writer 
that she could not get five cents per quart for 
the very finest cultivated red raspberries, 
while all other kinds are low in proportion. 
The apple crop, so far as_ the fruit now being 
offered in market can be taken as a criterion, 
is showing marked improvement over 
what it was two weeks ago, so far as 
quality is concerned. Farmers generally say 
the crop will be a large one. Potatoes also 
will be a larger and better crop in every way 
thie year hereabouts than they have been the 
past few years. Threshing has already begun 
and many farmers are well advanced in their 
fall plowing. 

Westfall, Pike Co, July 27—Hay is light 
with some yet to cut. The army worm has 
made its appearance here but is not a very 
great pest as yet. Grasshoppers have troubled 
some wheat fields by cutting off the heads in 
great numbers. Levi Aldrich of Orange coun- 
ty picked 90 bu of strawberries this year. 
A number of sheep have been killed by dogs 
in Green. Oats and buckwheat are grow- 
ing finely. Some oats are flattened by heavy 
rains. Eggs and veal have both advanced in 
price. Summer boarders are numerous. 


Paris Green Effect on Corn—Director Arms- 
by of the agri exp sta is desirous of securing 
more specific information on this point for the 
benetit of the farmers of the state. For this 
purpose he would like to secure samples of 
different forage crops which have been spray- 
ed, together with accurate statements as to 
the date of spraying, the strength of the soln- 
tion used, the amount applied per acre, its 
efficiency in destroying army worms and_ the 
yield per acre of the crop. Farmers who have 
sprayed or expect to spray field crops can aid 
in securing valuable information for them- 
selves and their brother farmers by correspond- 
ing with the station and making arrangements 
for having samples of their crops tested for 
poison. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, July 27—The hay 
crop is about all ent and is No 1 as regards 
quality, but it is not over 40 per cent of a full 
crop. Oats are lodged badly on account of the 
recent heavy storms. Daniel B. Case, a farm- 
er living one mile south of Baptisttown, was 
attacked recently by a two-year-old Jersey 
bull belonging to and allowed to run at large 
by one of his neighbors. The beast had broken 
into Mr Case’s oat field and he was trying to 
drive him out when the animal got him down. 
One horn thrust penetrated the rightlung and 
he was terribly torn otherwise about the body. 
He is at present in a very critical condition. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, July 26—The har- 
vest is almost gathered with fair acreage of 
wheat and a good cropof oats. Corn is 
promising and will be greatly benefited by 
the present rain which was much needed. The 
army worm is ravaging the oat fields in the 
northern part of the state, but not as yet in 
this section. Hay crop is quite light. Outlouk 
for potatoes is not good as there has not been 
sufficient rain. The macadam road from Pen- 
nington to* Hopewell is now partly complet- 
ed and promises to be quite a success 
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The Hop Povement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, July 28—Prices do not vary from 
former quotations and as far as business is 
concerned there is no change in the market. 
In an issue of recent date the New York 
Journal of Commerce has this to say: With a 
few exceptions dealers’ stocks are moderate, 
and no insignificant part is likely to be taken 
up in the deliveries on contracts during the 
next 30 days. It is worthy of note in this 
connection and as confirmatory of late reports 
of stocks being unusually low in growers’ 
hands that only 1460 bales have arrived in 
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this city during the past four weeks, against 
5637 bales during the corresponding period of 
last year. The exports during the same pe- 
riods were 393 bales and 1579 bales respective- 
ly, leaving what may be termed net receipts 
of only 1067 bales in the same four weeks this 
year, against 4058 bales last year. Regarding 
the growing crops reports were very similar 
to those that have been given for several 
days. There is some movement in the direc- 
tion of securing contracts for new crop in the 
state, and offers were made of about 10c for 
desirable growths. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


July 22 July 24 July 27 

State N Y crop '95, choice. 734@8 734@8 7+3@8 
op = - “med to prime.d44ab3g Sig@ttg 544@61g 
“ sae * 94, choice, 4@5 4@5 4@5 5 
. ws “ “med to prime, 4@44, 4415 1@413 

“ “ “ te 9 ‘ % « : 

col, 213/03 24343 2'3@3 

“ * old olds, 246 Zhe 24, 

Pacific coast, 795 choice, 64@7 644@7 644@7 

py 6 * med to prime, 5@6 5@6 Ob 
o crop "$4 choice, 4@4} 4@41 4@44 
« 6 med to prime, 3@3 4, 3@3+, 3@3 4 
“ * common, 215 232 ~ 24 
German, 14@20 14@20 14@20 


COOPERSTOWN (Otsego), N Y-—Almost every 
grower is lowering his estimate of the coming 
crop. Many estimate the crop in sections at 
one-half of last year’s on the present acreage, 
saying nothing about the reduction of acre- 
age, which is fully 40 per cent. Crop is clean 
and free from vermin. 

30UCKVILLE (Madison), N Y, July 25—The 
weather conditions have been very favorable 
for ail kinds of crops during the past week. 
Hops have made remarkable growth ana 
are now well armed out. Humphrey hops 
have passed the blossoming stage and show an 
abundance of bright, clean hops. Clusters 
and Canadas are fully blossomed. There is 
no apparent reason to change the percentage 
on prospective yield, that of 40 per cent be- 
low last year’s product, as given in last re- 
port. No market activity. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, July 4. By Mail. 
—During the month of June this market has 
been as dull as in former months. Transac- 
tions have amounted to 500 to 700 bales a week, 
mainly taken for exportation at slowly re- 
ceding prices. To-day’s quotations are as 
follows: Choice Bavarian, Wurttemberg and 

gaden 9@12c P th, middling grades 4). @6he. 
Prospects for the growing crop are satisfactory 
in the districts of Spalt, Hallertau and Wurt- 
temberg and also in Bohemia, middling in 
the regions of Aischgrund, Baden and Alsace. 
The hop plantis more or less backward in 
growth but no vermin worth mentioning. The 
continent is not likely to produce as many 
hops this year as in ’94 or *95. 

The Oregon state census for °95, recently 
made public, reports last year’s hop crop 
15,637,000 tbs. Marion Co is credited with 
8.000,000 tbs, Polk 2,000,000, Clackamas 1,300,- 
000, Yamhill 1,265,000 and Lane 1,000,000 tbs. 

I — 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is much es re- 
cently, with the price unchanged at 2c P qt to 
farmers and an average surplus price of $1.12 
P can of 40 gts. Receipts have run smaller 
and the presence of some hot weatheranda 
naturally increased consumption are in the 
way of firmness. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 27 were as 


follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE & West RR, 28,010 1,398 408 
N Y¥ Central, 11,133 79 475 
N Y, Ont & West, 29,640 1,639 a 
West Shore, 8,723 588 416 
N Y, Sus and West, ' 13,008 361 3 
N Y & Putnam 1,739 _ _— 
New Haven & it, 8,976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 _ 
Long Island, 909 _ _ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 -— 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 _ a 

Total receipts, 148,349 4,794 1,302 

Daily average, 21,192 685 186 

Daily av last week, 22,187 934 234 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as folfows; 

July 19 July 12 July 5 June 28 June 2l 


Hammonds, 38 40 42 44 44 
Millwood, 115 121 117 121 119 
Kitchawan, #3 83 87 87 gs 
Croton Lake, 74 74 69 70 82 
Yorktown, 262 268 276 289 294 
Amawalk, 100 100 98 92 72 
West Somers, 39 42 46 46 49 
Baldwin Place, 197 203 206 212 215 
Mahopac Falls, 358 375 377 393 399 
Mahopac Mines, 176 178 187 189 192 
Lake Mahopac, 61 68 76 78 83 
Crofts, 83 89 89 44 99 
Carmel, 142 153 160 176 174 

Total, 1728 1794 1830 1891 1910 


Also 774 cases bottled milk from Carmel. 

The long delay in deciding the case of the 
milk producers against the railroads running 
into New York city, is thus explained by the 
interstate commerce commission in response 
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to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S inquiries: ‘‘It 
involves the examination of a vast amount 
of testimony and documentary evidence, but 
will be disposed of at the earliest practicable 
moment.’’ We therefore look for the most 
exhaustive discussion of milk freight8 ever 
iuade when the commission reports on this 
Case. 

According to recent developments it may 
not be long until old time milk producers 
for the New York market will find competi- 
tion sharper than ever. The rumored plan to 
enlist the co-operation of trades unions in se- 
curing much larger supplies for metropolitan 
use, may be nothing more than an embellish- 
ment of the scheme to enlarge the milk territo- 
ry in southern York state and northern Penn- 
sylvania. Should this be accomplished, or 
should the West Shore road enter new terri- 
tory west of Albany for milk, the supply could 
easily become excessive. ai 

At Philadelphia,the price has been fixed at 
3c p qt for milk during August, or the same 
as the July price. Milk was recently in good 
demand, bringing a premiwn on the depot 
platforms, but this condition of affairs hase 
failed to hold, recent sales of surplus having 
been paid for at irregular and low prices. The 
cream business is unsatisfactory, sales to 
ice-cream manufacturers having been less 
than an average throughout the entire season. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. . 

At Utica, N Y, July 27—The very moderate 
arrivals of cheese in New York last week 
caused the stock there to be well sold out and 
really elevated the price of large sizes to 6£c. 
That, however, of itself would hardly warrant 
the prices paid here this week, if a still fur- 
ther advance had not been anticipated. 
The turnout of salesmen was large and the 
market was more active than for some time 
past. Cheese sold generally consisted of the 
latter part of June and fore part of July. 
Probably nothing later than July- 6 was ship- 
ped. There was plenty of rain last week, but 
it was regular dog days weather with the flies 
very bothersome and the shrinkage of milk 
made further progress. Small cheese was not 
in as good demand as large, but the amount 
offered was not extensive and there was 
enough home demand to také care of it. The 
highest prices were paid by the shipping in- 
terest which took the bulk of the large sizes. 

Sales of the day are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 180 bxs, at Gice, 634 at 6Zc, 3013 at 6jc, 
1114 at Gic; large white, 200 at 6%c, 290 at 6£c; 
small white, 400 at 6ge, 70 at 6}c, 40 at 6c, 
105 at 6f¢; small colored,904 at 64c, 320 at 6£e, 
300 at 6Gje. Total 7570 bxs against 10,061 last 
year and 9152 the year before. 

At Little Falls, sales were 136 bxs at 64ce, 
4513 at Gbe, 150 at 6Zc and 345 at pt. Total 
5144 bxs to compare with 5495 a year ago. 


Grand 


Results,—blood purified, suffering relieved, 
strength restored, system built up, nerves 
strengthened, by taking 


oods 
Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


%- D} are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


yA 

























ey Danger Ahead, 
foc HAY FEVER SEASON 





iA APPROACHING. 


Positive cure for this dreadful 
a>. — malady. 
~~ KUINOW'S 


ANTI-ASTHMATIC POWDER 
AND CIGARETTES. 


They also cure Asthma, Bronchitis, Grip, Influenza, Ca- 
tarrh, and severe colds. 

A sample sent free of charge to everyone mentioning 
this paper and stating which of the two they like to receive. 


KUTNOW BROS, 57-54 U*favette Brave: City. 
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GRAIN TRADE. 


PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
_W heat Corn- —Watls- 
her spot % 18% Yo 1895 ©1896 
Sie Thc 2WwS5ye sie 
62375 77! $ 484, 


THE 


LATRST WHOLESALE 


44 
4u\, 
. - 


San brancisce, . 
3814 58 


London, ry su’, 
*Per centalL Other prices per bu. 
PRICKES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY 
Wheat Corn Oats 
584,c 25 ge 1844c 
Is 


No 2 grades 
duly. 5 
September, 543, 
December, 61%, 
PUBL STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U & 
This we Last week One year ago 

47,142,000 46.743,000 39.226 ,000 
8.666.000 5,1 98 00 


AND CANADA, 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn B.R 14,000 
Uats., 6.537 000 7.07 Oo 4,857,000 

At Chicago, the wheat market has shown 
more animation, prices covering a slightly 
wider range and scoring a fair advance, Sept 
selling up to 50je last Saturday, with soine ir- 
regularity the opeping days of this week. 
The gain was met by realizing sales Monday 
which took off part of the improvement. 
Country holders siiow less disposition to sell, 
and on the other hand there is a_ better ae- 
mand on both speculative and cash account. 
This last, takeu with the encouraging export 
trade, furnished positive support to a market 
which has been neglected so long. General 
trade conditions are not conducive to activity 
in, any of the leading farm markets, yet 
values are held with more or less stubborn- 
ness. The money question and the political 
situation continue to absorb a large part of the 
interest of the comercial world to the ex- 
clusion of everything Winter wheat 
harvest is progressing rapidly and wet weath- 
er has caused slight damage in some sections. 
Interior millers continue to buy the new 
wheat freely and the visible supply is in- 
creasing but slowly. Exports of wheat and 
flour last week, 3,075,000 bu, were a good av- 
erage and there is further inquiry this week. 
Recent sales of No 2 red winter were at 60g@ 
Gliec in store, No 3. red 584 @ bil fc, No 4 by 
Samiple 55a0%Mc. 

In corn, the undertone 
One week follows another with a continuance 
of the brilliant crop prospect, and this to- 
gether with exceptionally low freight rates 
from the interior is greatly stimulating the 
movement of old corn. Reeeipts last week 
were nearly 2500 cars, almost double those of 
a year ago, but low rates from Chicago to the 
seaboard, both rail and water, induce a quick 
movement toward the east, relieving the lo- 
cal market. September sold down at the 
close of last week at 25{c,and the undertone at 
the opening of the present week is one of con- 
tinued easiness. No 2 in store 253@26kc, No 2 
and No 5 yellow by sample 25} 7 26e. 

Other cereals are quiet in tone, the mar 
lacking novelty. Reports continue to arrive 
of disappointing oats yield, but prices remain 
low. Cash and Sept oats are close to 18sec P 
bu and the reduction in rates from the west 
has failed to materially increase the offerings 
to arrive. This suggests that crop damage is 
considered important by farmers. Rye slow 
on the basis of SO0}/@5le for Nozin store, and 
barley about steady as quoted last week with 
maltsters still out of the market except ina 
small way. Samples of new barley arriving, 
but attract little interest. 

In tield seeds, timothy is attracting a little 
more attention, ruling higher at one time due 
to unfavorable weather, but this followed by 
a slight reaction. Sept advanced to $3 P etl, 
later off to2 90. Clover more steady around 
7) P ctl for old prime and 7 for new Octo- 
ber. Flaxseed has shown some recovery from 
the recent depression, Sept selling at 75ce P 
bu and No 1 cash 73}e. Huugarian and millet 
purely nominal. 

At Toledo, wheat has skown 
ment noted elsewhere, with the undertone ¢ 
little better than recently, yet speculation 
small and a larger export trade needed to help 
the market. Country millers are buying new 
wheat freely, and No 2 winter worked up at 
the close of last week to 4c, No 3 593e. Corn 
easy under fine weather and brilliant crop 
prospects, Sept 2bje, May aN4C Oats rather 
with Sone around 18$@1%e. Clover seed 
nearly steady with new Oct quot: ible at $4 55 
YP bu, alsike, vA igust delivery, 4 10. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICMS AT OTHER CITIBA, INTBRIOR 
Wa [HTS aN oC SHIPPING POINTS. 
Few York —At Albany, receipts of eggs 
rather light Fresh 17@18¢ ® dz, chickens 
14@lsec PVP th lw, I54@17e dad w, turkeys 12@ 
13c l w, 144@15c d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, 13@14¢ 
dw, geese 11@12e 1 w, 12@13c d w, best beef 


} 
eise. 


is one of easiness. 


kets 


the improve- 


slow 


UN TRY 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


veal 54@7c, hogs 4@4ke mutton 5@6e, 
40.ab0c ea, “tallow 4h ‘@5}; c P ib. Po- 
259@1 50 ¥ bbl, cabbage 2 75@3 25 P 
cucumbers 50@ 
blackberries 8@ 
gran 12 P 
iniddlings 
15@18 50, 
16@19. 


5@6e, 
calfskins 
tatoes $1 : 
100, green corn 90c@i # 100, 
60ce, green peas TO@75c PY bu, 
9c qt, black raspberries 9@10c. 

ton, cottonseed meal 16 50@17, 

15 50@16 loose hay 16@19, baled 
clover 14@17, oat straw 8 50¢9 50, rye 

At Syracuse, middlings $12@13 P ton, bran 
1112, loose hay 12416, baled 14@17, clover 
12@14, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@16. Chickens 
lc P biw, 4¢@1l6ed w, turkeys 18¢d w, 
duc ks 18, fresh eggs 14@15c V dz, new pota- 
toes 50@00c 4’ bu. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Ononda- 
fa Co, eggs 12c, potatoes 40c, beans 90c, pork 
4@4he, beef GaSe, veal de 1 w, lard 6c, chick- 
ens dc, Shorts 312 P ton, middlings 12, corn 
3S5c, oats 22c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 
12c, potatoes 40c, corn 35c, oats 22c, barley 
30c, hay 10¢11, lard Gc, beef G@8e, mutton 5@ 
6c, hogs 4@4e. 

OHIO— At Columbus, 
10 ton, old W@15, 


new timothy hay $9@ 
prairie 829, oat straw 
627, wheat 550¢6, bran 10, seree yings 9, 
middlings 13, shorts 9%. Best Steers 4 25 ¥” 100 
ibs, mixed 2 503 50, hogs 3 40, sheep 2 50@3, 
veal calves 4¢6ea, mileh cows 30@40, green 
hides 5hc VP tb, cured 4)c,ealfskins 5e. Poultry 
quiet and firm. Chickens 6c P Ib l w, 8c d w, 
turkeys Gel w, 8e d w, spring chickens 10clw, 
lic d w, seeutes rs 20c ea, eggs Dic P dz. Po- 
tatoes weak, 20@25¢ P bu, onions 35@40c, 
cabbage T5e@1 PY 100 heads, blackberries 1 20 
bu, muskmelons 4¢450 PY 100, watermel- 
ons 10@12, peaches 2@50ce P bu. 

At Toledo, rye straw $7@750 P ton, oat 
646 50, baled timothy hay Qa 950, loose 10@ 
12, bran and middlings 14415. Chickens 8@ 
9 P ib lw, 10@12)¢ d w, turkeys 8@9c 1 w, 
ducks 8@¥9ec, eggs 94@10e P dz. Potatoes 30@ 
aoe Y bu, string beans 25@35c, cabbage 1 T5@3 
 100,cnucumbers 8c P dz, peaches 90ce@1 35 P 
bu, biavk raspberries 9@1le P qt, blackberries 
10c. 

At Cleveland, poultry easy and lower. 
Chickens 8)@¢%e P Ib lw,springs 10}@11c,roost- 
ers Se, turkeys 74 ducks 910e, fresh eggs 
ll@tile P dz. Pot: stoes slightly stronger, W@ 
3Se PY bu carlots Z3e@vs8e, onions 40¢45c, cab- 
bages $243 P 100, blackberries S3a@sje ¥P qt, 
blueberries 1 50¢2 VY bu, watermelons 8@20 P 
100, pears 225275 P bbl, cueumbers 12415e 
P dz. New baled timothy hay 10@1250 P 
ton, old 814 50, loose 14416, prairie 648, rye 
straw G47 50,brap 11, middlings 10@i2. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring chick- 
ens l10else P ib lw, fowls 9@9hce, ducks &¢ 
lic, eggs 952160e P dz. White potatoes hia 
We VP bbl, onions 75e@S81, cabbage eal P 
100, cucumbers 20@235e # bskt, greet corn 3@ 
6e P dz, peaches a We V bskt, huckleberries 
3s@te P gt, watermelons 9@18 P 100, apples 
T5ee¢125 PP bbl. Chtimothy hay 16 VP ton, 
clover mixed 12.13 50, rye straw 14@15, wheat 
7 5048, oat 85049, bran 1050@12, middlings 
9 50e@ 12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, strictly 
choice fresh eggs 12c P dz, hens ile P tbl 

w, chickens elite lw, 13218 d w. Apples 
$1 50¢3 25 P bbl, whortleberries 5@6c¢ P qt, 
black berries 4@6c, currants 4¢@6e, watermel- 
ons 14418 100, new southern potatoes 604 75e 
P bbl. Ch timothy hay 16 50@17 P ton, Nol 
15@15 50, mixed clover 132413 50, new timo- 
thy 14¢14 50, straight rye straw 14 50215, 
Wheat 7 5048, bran 10« y ak m0. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR LEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

— Cattle-- —- Hogs— —Sheep— 

188 188% 18 18% = 896 1895 

Chicago, #100 Ths, $450 £590 $355 £525 E370 ¢410 
New York, 4 60 5 75 4 20 5 50 400 425 
Buffalo, 440 575 3 80 5 40 395 425 
Kansas 3 25 500 385 385 
Pittsburg 30 5 40 390 425 
At Chicago, the cattle market is one of 
comparative weakness. Receipts are large, 
including a good many westerns and Texans, 
and with the exception of those of especially 


City, 4m 5h 
435 Ab 











The records show this Threshing-machine to be tho 
éasiest running and the greatest grain saver of all, 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. Fer fail 
desc ‘ription, and for the best Straw-preserving Ryee 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Farning-mills, Feed-mi lis, Cir. 
oular saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and fer information shov- 
ing “ Why Ens‘lage Pays,” send for Ensiliage Cata- 

BS, Cobleskill, N, 


Jogue, Address, BINARD LARD x 





The Gnly Buffalo Fence, 


The tate Austin Corbin firmly believed it to be the 
Page. He used it freely on his great park in New 
Hawpshire, and when he donated half his herd of 
Buffalo to the city of New York, he attendec 1 person- 
ally to having our fence enclose them. Not every 
—— owns buffalo, but no one objects to a strong 
ence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
For Fart Cream Separators 


Write P. M.Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Elgin, IiL 
$9 REE K LY Soiree, talltty teaptenibles oar 
scheme a new one; x... 1s free. Address 
S.S.Ware Co. Box 5208, Boston, Mass. 
$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 
Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for Circular. Low prices for car load lots, 


YORKK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


THL GUERNSEY HERD @5 ior.eoenal petone 
be exposed at Public Sale at Bloomfield “ld Ia . VW. e wc 


day, Sept. 2, 1896, at 10.30 a. m. This Herd consists of 
choice animals. 


| MANN BONE CUTTERS «2°. 


+ 
‘ an Pal BEPC 
is NOTHING © TH WILL 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Like Green Cut Bone, 


this paper. FW. mann ca., MILFORD, mass. 
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922-34 Market St., “8 rt & os Mii SBE in P nia? 


CONDENSED PREMIUM LIST 


snsed list of the"many use- 
up clubs for this 
ive per! ect Satis- 
ill find th isel 3 
secure them, 





We give herewith a conde 
ful premiums given to those who get 
journal. We guarantee every article tos 
faction, aidall who vet up clubs 
doubly repaid for tie little effort necessary to 


For Only One New Yearly Subsc 


one of the fe 


riber 


MoOWLLY articie 


At &1.00, we will send any 
free and postpaid: 

The People’s Atias of the World. Conta 
200 Large Maps and illustrations. 

Wood's Natural History. 
500 illustrations, 

The Nations al Standard Dictionary. Contain 

rel 40,000 Words : 
s Condensed Cyclopedia. History, 

Philosophy and Science 

Blaketlee’s Industri: ul Cyclopedia. Co 
pages and over 200 illustrations, 

Three Good Farm Books— The 
Grower, The Practical Fruit Grower, and Me 
128 pages each. 

Gems -From 
Ulustrations. 

Harmonized Melodies. 
the parts. 

Repp’s Commercial 
wonderful work. 

The Leatherstocking 
taining over 2.200 pages 

Pictures of All Countries. 
tures. 

Reading Glass. 

Family solder Kit 

Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 

The Laila Rookh Dress-¢ 

Combination Microseope. 

Gent's Two-Bladed Knife. 


For Two New Subscribers 


Contains 800 page 


Practical iti 
mey Crops 


Contains 400 poems and 


the Poets. 
Contains 400 songs, with all 


Calculator, A unique and 


Tales. Five volumes, con- 


Over 300 superbd pic- 


jutting System. 


We will send: 

The Queen Stamping Outfit, 
beautiful designs. 

Six Rogers Teaspoons, extra silver plated. 

Nine Tools in One. ‘Two knife blades, screwdriver, 
Gluilet, corkscrew, saw, etc. 


For Three New Subscribers 
We will send: 
The Home Repairing Outfit, 


Plush Photograph Album, 10! 
40 photographs. 


For Four New Subscribers 
We will send: 
The French Achromatic Telescope; 
$5 wlass ever sold 


New York Standard Watch. 
stem seller. 


containing over 150 


containing 32 tools 
5x814, aud holding 


equal to any 


A stem winder and 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 


avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. Pontiac Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


CHICAGO, 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 











sales are 10@25c lower than 
although slightly better Mon- 
dao. ‘The eastern and _ foreign outlet 
is restricted, but . beef cattle possessing real 
merit are relatively steady, the declines of 
last week applying partic ularly to the ordi- 
nary run of stulf. Northwestern range cattle 
are plentiful, gener: ally good in quality and 
selling comparatively well, w hile common 
natives are in small favor. Fair outlet for 
choice butche rs’ stock and feeders. While good 
to best corn-fed beeves are quotable up to $4 25 
@4 50, 15@25c discount and 


good quality, 
a week ago, 


grass steers are 


sales of beef cattle largely around 3 T5@4. 
Sheep sold off 15@25c last week and in 
some cases a little more, and the market the 


opening days of this week is unsettled, lambs 
showing more weakness than anything else, 
as they: have sold relatively much shove 
sheep. Western and | Texas sheep are plenti- 
ful,quality generally good and so with the out- 


let at current prices. Fair to good natives 
and westerns $2 50¢3 60, yearlings 4@4 50, 
poor to ordinary sheep 1 752 25, Texans 2 75 
@$310. Fair to good spring lambs 4 25@5, 
choice to fancy 5 2545 78. 


market fairly steady 
new feature. Receipts 
cars against 72 a week 


At Pittsburg, cattle 
without particularly 


Monday of this week 60 






ago. Prices are continued as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 16001bs, $4 i435 Com to good fat bulls, $2 ons 0 
Gi A » 10 { 425 ¢ " 1 fat cows, 2004310 
Fair, 4) ™ k w) He LD 40 1100 Ths 3 (OG 100 
Com ow ww Ibs, ) Be A p hd 5 Ke 1500 
Ri 1, he t. 5 F’sh cows & r apring’rs, 25.00 40 00 
Com: fat oxer ALG XY Veal calves, 5 GaCr6 00 
The hog park et is easy to 10c lower but 


received 
basis of 


double decks 
selling on the 


fairly active the 15 
Monday of this wee ] 


the following prices Prime light and pigs 
$3 70@3 80, medium 360@3 70, heavy 3 20¢4 
340. Sheep market lacks godd support, the 
90 double decks receive d Monday of this week 
selling about 10c lower, prime wethers, 95@ 
105 Ibs, 3 80@3 90, good, weighing, 85@90 ibs, 
3704580, fair 8@3 50. Ordinary to choice lambs 


At Buffalo, cattle market without particular- 


ly new feature, 170 cars arriving Monday of 
this week and selling about the same as last 
week. Milch cows and springers in rather 
better demand and steady to firm at $20@30 
per head for fair to good, and 3550 for choice 
to faney, best corn-fed beeves salable up to 


4 35¢4 50, common to good light and medium 
re » 


weights 3 25@4 25, stockers and feeders 2 25@ 


3 50. Common to tancy ve sal calves 3 505. 
The heavine noted last week in hogs has 
bes mm ci ntinued into the present, the 75 double 


decks rece ived Monday selling a shade lower. 
Prices on the basis of 3 25 for good heavy with 
good mixed droves aro. ind 3 50, Yorkers 3 75 
choice pigs 3 80. These prices apply 
to corn-fed, with grassers at a sharp discount. 
Sheep showed a little recovery Monday of this 
week with only 45 cars on sale, best lambs sell- 
ing ati«adS 26. Sheep quotations much as re- 


@5 Sd, 





cently on a basis of 3@3 25 for fair to good 
butcher ts,up to 3 50@4 for choice heavy 
wethers, suitable for export. 

At New York, cattle quiet and easy in tone 


Receipts moderate and _ so 
with the demand. Common to choice native 
steers quotable at $3 75@4 50, extra to fancy 
a small premium, cows and bulls 1 30@3, 
mixed butcher stock 2 75@4 10. Veal calves in 
good demand when choice and salable up to 
50 or possibly a shade more, butter- 


unless choice. 


5 HOaG 


milk 3@3 25. Country dressed veals 6 30@ 
950 for ordin: iry to fancy. Hogs nearly 
steady at 3 60@3 85 for heavy and mixed up 


to 4 15@4 
try dressed 


20 for assorted light and pigs. Coun- 
4 5006 50. Milch cows steady at 
$20@45 ea for inferior to choice, calves in- 
cluded. All grades of sheep slow except 
strictly sales in many instances 15 
@25c lower, ordinary to fancy 2 75@3 75, year- 
lings at usual premium, poor to common 1 50 
@2 25, fair to choice lambs 3 75@5 75. 

At London, American steers 9@10c P hb, 
timated dressed 11@12c P Ib. 
Refrigerator beef 7 i7ac «6 OUD 


choir e lot S. 


eSs- 


weight, sheep 
piped - 7 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unie therwise stated quetations in all instances are 


wholesale They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try ¢ ees must pay freight and commission charges, 
W! in a smail way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, market quiet and without 

Important change. Ch marrow $1 12}@1 15, 


medium 1, pea 
kidney 1 224)@1 25, red kidney 
black turtle soup 1 25@1 30, yellow 
Cal lima 1 70@1 green peas 


common to good 1@1 10, ch 
102), white 
1 07),@1 10, 
eye 1 20, 
674. @75e. 
At Boston, receipts 
Prices as formerly quoted. 





continue light and 
Small h p pea 
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$1 25@1 30 P bu, marrow 1, screened 80@90c, 
seconds 70@80c, Cal pea 1 35@1 60, ch medium 
1, screened 80@ 90c, seconds 70@80c, yellow 
eyes 1@1 25, red kidney 105@110, dried 
limas 3c P bb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a moderate jobbing trade, out- 
side quotations the limit. Fey evap ’d applies 
6@6jc P Ib, ch 54@5kc, sun-dried 3hc, quarters 
25sec, pe eled peaches 3@6c, unpe eled 1§@2c, 
cherries 95@10}c, raspberries 15c, a ack berries 
5} 2 6e, huckleberries 6c, plums 4@ 

At Chicago, arrivais small, sonic cui ate. 
Southern evap ‘d apples 43 adhe, eastern ch 54 
@6c, prime 5@5hc, sun-dried 24@2%c, chopped 
1@1%c, raspberries 15}@16c, unpeeled peaches 
aa ihe. 

Eggs. 

he best grades are scarce and 
plentiful and dull. Fey 

16@17c YP dz, state fresh 


At New York, t 
firm, others 
newlaid nearby 


gathered 1l4e, Pa country marks 1l4c, west- 
ern 12ha@ 13c Ld dz, western and southern poor 
to fair $2 25@3 P case. 


At ees akediee fine fresh stock wanted, 


receipts generally running to lower grades. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 20c P dz,ch fresh east- 
ern l6c, fair to good 13@14c, Vt and N If ch 


fresh lbe P dz, Mich fey 13e, 
P E Island 12}@13¢e. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, peaches are in moderate sup- 
ply, berries plentiful, melons abundant. A 
good demand for good fruit. Md and Del 
peaches 30@75ce P bskt, Ga $1 50@2 25 P car- 
rier, plums 142 P carrier, N J huckleberries 6 
#8c, Md and Del 6@7c, Pa 9c, Pocono Mt 9@ 
@10c, blackberries 5@7c, red raspberries 3@8c 
P pt, muskmelons 50c¢@125 ~ bbl, water- 
melons 10@22 109, nearby hand-picked ap- 
vindfalls 50c@1, southern 
nearby 1 75@2 50, 


fair to good 11 a“ 


ples 1 2@2 P bbl, 
pears 150@350 P b bl, 
grapes 1@1 50 P carrier. 
At Boston, fruits selling at a wide range of 
prices, according to quality. Blackberries 12 
el4c P qt, blueberries 6@10c, green gouse- 
berries 4@6c, red raspberries 8@10c P pt, 
Ga watermelons P 100, peaches 1@ 
250 P 6-bskt carrier, apples 1@2 P bbl, eur- 
rants 3@6c P qt, grapes 75c@175P carrier, 
muskmelons 50c@1 P bbl, 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, a jobbing 
prices. Western spring bran 474 


@15 On 
S15@425 


demand at old 
@50e P 100 lbs 


in bags, winter 60c, middlings 65c, rye feed 
525,@55ce, linseed oil meal $15, cottonseed 19, 
brewers’ meal 95@97hke, grits 97}c@1, coarse 


corn meal 63@66c. 
Poultry. 


At New York, business is moderate in 
dressed stock, offerings of live larger and 


Dressed poultry: Turkeys good 
Phila spring chickens 14 
western fowls 11@11hc, 
white squabs $2 ¥ dz. 


prices easy. 
to ch 10c¢ P Ib, 
@18e, western 11@14 
spring ducks 13@13hce, 
Live poultry: Spring chickens 10}@i2c P 
ib. fowls 10@10)c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 65@85e 
P pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, supplies light and prices well 


sustained. Northern and eastern chick- 
ens 1218¢ P ib, extra fowls 13@i4c, spring 
ducks 12@15¢e, western iced turkeys 10@12c, 
chickens 10@15c, fowls 12@123c, pigeons $14 
1 25 P pr. Live fowls 10@ lic, ducks 10c, 


chic kens 11@13c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades held with confi- 
dence. Prime timothy hay 5c@$1 P 100 lbs, 
No 1 S87'@e2h!e, No 2 SOe85c, No 3 6O@T0c 
clover, mixed 65@75c, clover 50@60c, salt 
hay 45@50c, long rye straw Nol 9c¢1, No 2 
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ee Galvanized 
44 Fruit Evaporator 
Wire Cloth 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. ALL 
, SIZES IN STOCK. 


Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co. 


Chicago, Hl. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


Over One Million sola. Most complete bock of its 
kind ever publi-hed. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber. Lous. Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Cireutar Saws: Care of Saws: 
OCord-woed Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Reut, Board, Interest, Stave and Head 
ing bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughont the United States and Cana 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 

Ge Sent postyrai4 for 25 cents. 

S. E, FISHER, Box 235 


SPECIMEN 


Of what you can do if you only usea 


Marlin Repeating Rifle 


Five shots at 12 yards with a 22 calibre. Target exact size. 
Send stamp for 68-)age catalogue. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CG.,New Haven,Conn. 


HAY PRES 9) 
URCHASER TC SEEOOKME 


Doms MOST eno RES! work 
an 
2% 





Worcester, Mass. 














. Rochester, N- Y. 

















_ Steairies 
«Engineers, 
Machinists, Electrical 
Workers, Draftsmea, 
Carpenters, Plumbers, 
Steam Fitters, Miners, 
Surveyors, and young 
men wishing to learn 
trades and professions. 
The International 
# Correspondence Sehools 
Box 879 Scranton, Pa. 


STEAM.. 
ENGINEERING 


(Loco,, Stationary and 
Marine); Electricity ; 
Mechanics; Mechanic- 
al and Architectural 
Drawing;. Plumbing; 
Heating; Architecture ; 
Mining; Civil Engi- 
neering, ete. Referen- 
ces Everywhere. Free 
Circular. State Sub- 
ject you wish 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, cali on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 


























illustrated 8vo. 


Our beautifully 
three hundred valuable 


any one forwarding by 
asking for it. 


even if economy 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Catalogue Free to All. 


Catalogue, containing descriptions of 
books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architect- 
ure, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to 
postal card his address to the 
to provide himself with good books, 
has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 


It will pay every man, youngor old, 


ORANGE JUDD ‘COMPANY, 


publishers, and 


Pontiac Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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85@90e, short rye 65@70c, oat 35@45ce, wheat 35 
@40c, tangled rye 50@60c, new rye T5@90e. 

At Boston, supplies heavy and market dull. 
N Y and Can ch fey $18@ 19 P ton, fair to 
good 16@17, eastern 15 50@ 16, ch clover and 
clover mixed 12@14, swale 8 50@9, good to 
prime rye straw 15, oat 9. 

The export trade in hay is not large, but 
may improve as the season advances,the Eng- 
lish crop evidently being a short one. The 
export business is hazardous, as proved by 
recent hard experiences of Canadian shippers. 
The character of the demand is rather fickle, 
and a shipment which promises well at first 
may result disastrously. Exports from the 
U Sin June were 5988 tons, compared with 
3544 a year ago. No 1 Canadian hay has_ been 
selling in Montreal at $13¢1350 P ton, No2 at 
9 50210 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, a better feeling a in 
the market, all grades having cleaned up 
better. Southern Rose $1@1 12 ® bbl, seconds 
75a20We, L I in bulk 1@) 25. 

At Boston, prices hold up well under fair 
demand. Norfolk (N C) Rose and Hebron 
extra $1 37@1 50 P bbl, fair to good 141 25, 
red 1@1 25, fey Va 1 50, fair to good 141 25, 
Bristol Ferry (R I) 162, N J 1 50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, all kinds in liberal supply 
and fair demand. Beets $1 P 100 behs, cab- 
bages 2@3 P 100, new carrots 7Tic@l P 100 
behs, celery 25@50c P dz, egg plant %c@1 P 
bbl, cucumbers Tic P bskt, green peas 50@7T5c 
P bag, lettuce 50c P bbl, string beans 25@37e 
P bag, white squash 40@50ce P bbl, yellow 
40@65c ,turnips, new white 150@2 P 100 
behs, tomatoes 20@45¢ P bskt, onions, Egyp- 
tian 55@9c P bag,southern potatoes 1 124@1 37 
P bbl, Orange Co red 75c@1 25, Ct 1 25@1 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
cmy 155@16}c P th, dairy 144@15$ce.—At Syra- 
cuse, good to ch emy 15@l6e, dairy 12@15¢e.— 
At Poland, Herkimer Co, emy 15@15$ce.—At 
Grafton, Rensselaer Co, 16c.—At Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga Co, l4c.—At Oswego, Oswego 
Co, l6ec. 

At New York, there is an underlying firm- 
ness on fancy qualities, which keeps the mar- 
ket steady in the face of moderate trading. 
State dairy receives only small attention and 
it requires a very choice article to command 
top prices. Exporters have done considerable 
business and the market has been benefited 
by their transactions. Prices governing round 
lots, and subject to advance for selections in a 
small way, are as follows: Elgin and other 
western creamery extras 15c P ft, western 
firsts 14@14hc, seconds 13@13k4¢c, N Y fey emy 
lic, N Y dairy half tubs fey 14@144c, firsts 
13@134c, western dairy firsts 11@12c, seconds 
95@10ec, factory firsts and extras 10@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet and firm. 
Elgin emy 15}c ® tt, Ohio l4e, dairy 8c. 
—At Cleveland, demand good, prices steady. 
Good to ch emy 12@1ic, dairy 8412c.—At To- 
ledo, ch emy 18@19c, dairy 12@1l5ce.—At Cin- 
cinnati, fey Elgin ecmy lic, Ohio 13@14c, dai- 
ry 8c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm for fan- 
cy grades. Western fey cmy 1l154c ¥ hb, fair 
to prime 13@15c, fey prints 18c. 

Marylana—At Baltimore, supplies of fancy 
creamery not large and prices steady. Fey 
emy 16@17c P i, ch 15c, imt cmy 12@13c, 
dairy prints 11@12c. 

At Boston, a steady demand exists for fresh 
extra creamery of which supplies are moder- 
ate, but grades under choice are plentiful and 
dull, many western creamery receipts being 
more or less affected by heat and rejected by 
buyers. Dairy in moderate supply and slow 
trade. Quotations for round lots are as fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted sizes 164 
? tb, northern N Y_ 16c, western fresh tubs 
assorted sizes 15@15}c, northern firsts 15c, 
eastern 14@15c, western firsts 135$@14e, sec- 
onds 11@12c, extra Vt dairy l4c, N Y 1l4e, 
firsts l3c, eastern imt cmy 11@12c. Prints 1@ 
2e premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars 74@8je P tb, flats 7@8e.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 6}@74c.—At Ogdensburg, 1648 
bxs offered, of which 30 boxes sold at 6c, the 
balance at611-16e.—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
daga Co, 8@ 10sc.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
105c. 

At New York, demand is moderate for all 
grades, yet the market holds fairly firm on 
the better grades. Arrivals are small and 
quality rather irregular. N Y full cream ch 
large white fey 6fc P tb,ch 64 @68c, fair to good 
5{@6jc, colored fancy 6c, good to ch 64@6%c, 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


ch small white and 2olored 6$@7c, ch light 
skims 5e, part skims 4@44c, full skims Ije. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market” quiet. Family 
favorite 9c P tb, flats 84c, lhmburger 12c, 
imt Swiss 16c..—At Cleveland, quiet and easy. 
Full cream cheddars 74@8ce, tlats 64@7e, skims 
4@5ke, imt Swiss 11@1l2c.—At Toledo, flats, 
full cream 5@6c, skims 4@4hc, imt Swiss 9@ 
lle.—At Cincinnati, quiet. Ohio flats T@7he, 
family favorite 7} twins 8@S8ic, Young 
America 85@9e. 

Pennsylvania— At 
quiet, supplies small. WN 
small Té@7ic P th, fair to good 6)@7e, fey 
large 6}@7c, fair to good 6@6)e, skims 2@3c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand light, re- 
ceipts moderate. N Y full cream 7}@sc P bb, 
tlats 8@8he, picnics 8} @8he. 

At Boston, the condition of the market 
shows little change, demand remaining small 
and everything under extra dragging. NY 
small extra Te P tb, large 6fc, firsts 6c, sec- 
onds 5@5ke, Vt small 6§c, large 6c, firsts Ge, 
seconds 5@5he, sage cheese Ta@7hc, skims 
2@4c, Ohio tlats 54 @tc. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American 
dull at 7gc, colored dull at The. 


asec, 


Philadelphia, market 
* full eream fey 


finest white 





BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Fertilizing Asparagus.—O. H. P.: Any first- 
class complete manure will be suitable for 
asparagus, but this vegetable is not very par- 
ticular as to the Kind of fertilizer, if 1t is only 
applied in sufticient quantities. The most suc- 
cessful growers apply some fertilizer after 
cutting, and again as early in the spring as 
possible. We have experimented largely with 
salt on asparagus, but have not been able to 
discover any benefit from this treatment. So 
long as any stalks are cut for use it is best to 
cut down everything, even if too small to use. 
As a rule it is not advisable to cut asparagus 
longer than 4 or 5 weeks. See on issues April 
4 and May 30, 1896, for exhaustive articles on 
asparagus. 


Killing Canada Thistles.—I had four acres 
of meadow in which the thistles got so thick 
that they killed all the grass. Onthe 20th of 
July, six years ago, I cut the thistles, and this 
killed the whole lot of them. From this I con- 
cluded that thisis the right time of year to kill 
thistles.—{ Abial Thomas, Allegany Co, NY. 


Love-Vine.—Careful Reader: 
tion of the so-called ‘‘Love-Vine’’ is that of 
dodder, a species of Cuscuta, which does a 
great deal of injury to the various kinds of 
clover. It is asmall annual parasite, with 
yellow or reddish twining stems. Its seeds 
fall to the ground, where they remain until the 
following season and germinate. But the 
young dodder plant cannot live longin the 
ground, and afterit takes root on the host 

lant, it becomes a complete parasite and 
oses its attachment to the soil. It can be 
ki:led by cutting the clover before it blos- 
soms, or by burvingit, or by plowing the crop 
under and cultivating the land for a year or 
two with corn or potatoes. 


The SEmperor Moth.—J. R. P: The caterpil- 
lar sent is the lava of the cecropia Emperor 
moth, one of the largest and most beautiful of 
American insects. With its wings spread, it 
measures from 5 to 7 inches across. The 
ground color of its wings is dusky brown, with 
the hind margins clear colored. Near the 
middle of each wing is an opaque kidney- 
shaped dull-red spot. The fore-wings, next to 
the shoulders, are dull-red with a curved 
white band. The upper side of the body, and 
the legs, are reddish. The moth emerges from 
the chrysalis in June and deposits her eggs on 
trees; about a week later these hatch into 
small spiny caterpillars, which devour the 
foliage very rapidly, and increase in size to 
three inches and more in length, and as thick 
asa man’s thumb. Early in autumn they 
spin their cacoons and then remain in the 
pupal state till the following summer. The 
most effective remedy against them is to spray 
the trees on which they live with a solution 
of paris green or london purple. 


The descrip- 


Sowing Turnip Seed—The strap-leaf  tur- 
nips, both flat and round, need not be sown 


before the first of August. Itis a good plan 
to sow flat turnip seed among growing corn, 
putting itin every third row. Where the 
corn is cut by the middle of September, the 
roots will make their full growth in time for 
winter use. The best condition of soil for 
turnips is after early potatoes or some other 
early crop which leaves the ground rich 
enough without the application of additional 


fertilizers. One of the principal causes of 
failure with turnips is the use of too much 
seed. The old saying, ‘*When you sow turnip 
seed, get your ground in readiness, and leave 
your seed at hoine,’’ has a good deal of truth 
in it, as you wiil never get them too thin, 
For a good crop three-fourths of a pound of 
seed to the acre is quite sufticient, and that 
should be evenly distributed.—|C. L. Allen. 


Rhubarb Failing. — Agricola: The reason why 
the stalks of your rhubarb grow smaller and 
spindling, is that either the ground is not rich 
enough, or the clumps have been left in the 
ground too iong without dividing and replant- 
ing, or that the stalks are cut too late in the 
season. We would advise taking up the roots 
next fall, or as early next spring as possible, 
divide them into single buds or eyes and plant 
in very rich ground, not nearer than three feet 
apart. The probability is that the following 
year you will have a fine crop. 


The Apple Blight—W. H. H.: The samples of 
twigs of apple trees sent, are badly affected 
with the apple blight. This—trouble is due 
to a minute organism of the bacteria group of 
fungi. The germs tind entrance to the plant 
from the atmosphere, usually through the ten- 
der parts of the blossom and frequently does 
not injure more than the blossom cluster. 
This season there is an unusual amount of 
the blight induced by the favorable moist 
weather. Usually this blight is not at all 
serious to the apple tree and there is nothing 
that it will pay to put upon the trees to check 
the blight at the present time. Upon pears 
the same germs sometimes kill whole 
branches and even the trees. 

Grape Troubles—H. P. M., N J, writes, 
‘*My vines look and act in perfect health up 
to just as the first fruit is ripening, when in 
the course of two or three days the whole 
crop, no varieties excepted, will go to pieces. 
The berries simply burst open and of course 
then shrivel up and rot—and that is all there 
is to say.’’ This appears like the result of 
insuftticient root action. The soil may be too 
light, or having a thick bed of gravel below 
the surface the drainage is too complete. It 
does not seem to be the work of any enemy 
of either fungus or insect origin. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Four great states are traversed by Chicago 
Great Western railway (maple leaf route). A 
new colored county and township map of IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri, with valu- 
able and complete information as to climate, 
soil, products, educational advantages, and 
splendid openings for all kinds of business, 
will be sent free, upon application to W J 
Reed, industrial agent, Chicago Great Western 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Hoover digger, as advertised in this 
issue, is one that commends itself to potato 
growers. By this machine potatoes may be 
separated from the vines and other foul mat- 
ter, the potatoes being delivered behind the 
machine ina narrow row of clean ground while 
the vines are carried to the left side, the upper 
set of rods doing this work with the aid of the 
constantly moving forks. If you want a ma- 
chine that will run everything, grass, vines, 
weeds and potatoes, over together like straw 
over the top of a straw carrier, you should 
look into the merits of the Hoover. For fur- 
ther particulars write the manufacturers, 
Hoover, Prout & Company, Avery, Ohio. 


The foremost place among those who have 
developed the American lantern will be ac- 
corded without dissent to Mr R. E. Dietz of 
New York city. Commencing business in the 
year 1840, his commercial career has been sim- 
ply the history of the modern lantern and of 
artificial lighting devices in general. Despis- 
ing not the day of small things, he commenced 
more than 55 years ago the manufacture of 
lanterns in the very restricted lines called for 
in the ante-petroleum days, and from such 
humble beginnings he and his successors, the 
R. E. Dietz company, have developed a trade 
that reaches to earth’s remotest bounds. The 
name ‘‘Dietz,”’ in connection with a lantern or 
lamp, has long been the recognized symbol of 
absolute excellence with men of every race and 
color, while the enormous output, with its ever 
increasing variety, is distributed far and wide 
over both Americas. Some idea of the endless 
variety of their lighting appliances may be ob- 
tained from the handsomely illustrated cata- 
log which they mail free upon application to 
all who mention this paper, and in which the 
list of lanterns, ete, especially designed to 
meet the requirements of the farmer and agri- 
culturist, seems well-nigh endless. 
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Jedediah Bowen’s Soliioquy. 
MARY E. ISHAM. 


It’s twenty months an’ over sence 1 my 
Mary Jane, 

An’ I’m a-thinkin’ tew embark in merried 
life again. 

For a farmer’s life’s a failure 
man’s at th’ helm 

Ter steer us thro’ life’s journey, so I think 
an’ so I ell ’em. 





lost 


*thout a wo- 


There’s widders by th’ score, an’ maids ud’ 
seeze th’ name of Bowen 

Quick as a wink if they but knew ’twuz on 
th’ p’int of goin’; 

T’ll run ’em over while 
this fence, 

Although my Mary’s ekal ne’er wuz seen be- 
fore nor sence. 


I set a-waitin’ on 


Thar’s Jenny Peck an’ Molly Green, an’ Sa- 
die Hemp an’ Bess; 
They’re ruther young for my idee, an’ think 
tew much of dress. 
I’ll name the young ones quickly, but I'll 
sort of stay my mind 
When J git ’long ter th’ widders an’ th’ 
maids left behind. 


old 


Now speakin’ of th’ widders, comes ter mind 
th’ widder Dubb, 

Who’s young an’ fat an’ jolly, with a face as 
round’s a tub; 

But I fear in housework on th’ 
never do her part, 

For she’d hev th’ apperplex’ or palpertation 
of th’ heart. 


farm she’d 


Thar’s Nancy Shrimps, th’ that I 
used ter try tew court, 

But Mary couldn’t bear her—used ter 
all kind of sport 

Of her outlandish notions—marry her I’d bet- 
ter not, 

For th’ ghost of Mary Jane would rise an’ 
face me on th’ spot. 


spinster 


make 


Now Sally Susan Jenkins isa likely kind of 


gal, 


Smart as a whip, but yitI think I’d better 
not hev Sal; 
For she makes me feel oneasy an’ I know 


we'd soon fall out; 
When a choosin’ of a pardner one must know 
what he’s about. 


Thar’s ’Lizbeth Hunt, th’ widder, an’ a 
splendid gal is Liz; 
Some says she’s lookin’ out my way, I don’t 
care if she is. 
She used ter take ter Mary Jane, I know 


she’d make things stir; 
She’s a pusson of good common sense. I guess 
I’ll go for her. 


Yis, lookin’ at it all around from that side 
an’ from this, 

I’m satisfied ter take her 
bliss. 

I’ll call around some day an’ give th’ widder 

Liz a chance. 

Now I’ll git down from off my 

muke th’ plowshares dance. 


inter matrimonial 


perch an’ 





One Christian That I Knew. 
WILL TEMPLER. 





Uncle Jerry was a ¢hristian. Not that 
there is anything strange or peculiar in that 
fact, but then there are christians and chris- 
tians, you know, and it struck me as a child 
—and pardon me when I say that somehow 
the same notion that I imbibed when a child 
has followed me—that Uncle Jerry was the 
Simon-pure article when it comes to a ques- 
tion of what does or does not constitute a 
christian. He was a rugged, hearty old 
man, past his three-score-and-ten, when I 
first knew him,.and it is almost needless to 
say, loved him, as did all the boys and girls 
who came within range of his hearty laugh 
and cheery voice, the merry twinkle of his 
blue eyes, or the comical pucker of his lips 
while indulging in his almost perpetual pas- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


time of silent whistling. Even during serv- 
ice, while occupying the family pew to- 
gether with his numerous progeny, and after 
that when he sat, an earnest inquirer in the 
Bible class in Sunday school, he whistled 
continually, which very noticeable habit once 
caused a very small Sunday school boy to 
remark confidentially to his mother, ‘‘Uncle 
Jerry an’ me is the two best boys in the class; 
he whistles and I sing.’’ 

Then the prayer meetings that used to be 
held at private houses once a week, in and 
about our little hamlet. We boys were sure 
to be there—went to hear ’em ‘‘prayer,’’ as a 
youngster informed his father when asked 
for what purpose he attended the simple serv- 
ice. Uncle Jerry always attended, and he 
was sure to make an exhortation or a prayer, 
sometimes both. Ah, those prayers; how 
simple and fervent they were; how charac- 
teristic of the quaint, pious old man, who lift- 
ed his face toward heaven and plead for 
forgiveness for the past, forbearance for the 
present and guidance for the future. True, 
Uncle Jerry became long-winded, sometimes, 
and then his youthful auditors would slide 
uneasily around on the slippery cane-seated 
chairs, and indulge in furtive peeps through 
fingers held piously over rebellious eyes, 
while they listened for Uncle Jerry to get to 
the period of his prayer where he always 


said, ‘‘Paul may plant and Apollos water, 
but the Lord giveth the increase.’’ We 
knew that his ‘‘amen,’’ with the long sound 


of ‘‘a’’ peculiarly drawn out, would soon 
follow, and as Uncle Jerry’s prayer was gen- 
erally the last, we stood about in an expect- 
ant group while he shook hands with the sis- 
ters and the few brothers assembled, for we 
were sure of a hearty greeting and a pat on 
the head before the good old man went 
whistling forth into the night. 

Uncle Jerry, for a farmer, had plenty of 
this world’s goods, and while he was account- 
ed a shrewd man at driving a bargain, he 
proved his faith by his works, for none were 
more charitable than he. Just one instance 
of this practical christianity, please. Near 
the corner of Uncle Jerry’s big farm stooda 
small cottage, full to overflowing, of Irish 
Tommy Cassidy, his wife and nearly a dozen 
children. Tommy was a worthy fellow, but 
with so many mouths to feed on a laborer’s 
wages, and what with slack work and sick- 
ness, things were looking decidedly blue at 
the cottage, when Uncle Jerry came along one 
day and found Tommy sitting on the stone 
wall behind the shanty, looking very de- 


spondent indeed. 

‘*‘Good evening, Tommy, good evening; 
how are you all to-day?’’ said Uncle Jerry. 

**Good avenin’, Uncle Jerry, an’ sorra sor, 
sorra enough,’’ Tommy wailed. 

‘‘Why, bless my soul! What’s the 
What’s the matter, Tommy?’ 

‘*‘Shure, an’ work is schlack, me cow died 
lasht week, an’ me baby, bless her sowl, be’s 
pinin’ away fur the lack o’ milk.’’ 

Uncle Jerry paused in his silent whistle 
long enough to exclaim, ‘‘ Bad enough, Tom- 
my, bad enough! Comeup in the morning, 
Tommy, I want to see you.’’ Then pursing 
up his lips he walked briskly away. Tom- 
my presented himself at Uncle Jerry’s the 
next morning and found the old farmer in 
the milking yard surrounded by his numer- 
ous herd of fine milch cows. 

‘*Well, Tommy, how’s the baby?’’ 

‘Poorly, sor, poorly.”’ 

‘*Too bad, too bad! Tommy, 
that spotted cow?”’ 

** Ay, sir, I’m mindin’ her.’ 

‘*Well, Tommy, drive her home and let the 
baby have all the milk she wants.’?’ Tommy 
stared in open-mouthed wonder. 

‘‘Do yez mane to give her to me?’’ he 
gasped. 

‘Yes, yes! 
be hungry.”’ 

‘*May the good Lord bless yez, Uncle Jerry 
an’<—’? 

‘Tut, tut, none of that, none o’ that, go 
’*‘long now, Tommy, go ’long!’’ and Uncle 
Jerry fell to whistling industriously. Tommy 
had got the cow to the gate when Uncle Jer- 
ry’s voice overtook him. ‘‘Tommy,’’ he 
cried sharply. 

**¥is sor.”’ 


matter? 


do you see 


’ 


Hurry along now; the baby‘li 
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back here.’? Tommy 
obeyed with fear and trembling. Could it be 
that Unele Jerry had changed his mind? 
‘“‘Tommy,’’ said the old christian, ‘‘pick out 
another. L[ain’t goin’ to give the poorest 
cow I’ve got to thé Lord. Pick out another.”’ 

Maybe Uncle Jerry heaved a little sigh 
when he saw one of his best cows leave the 
yard, but he whistled just the same as usual, 
and never referred to the subject again. 

Dear old Uncle Jerry! He was more than 
fourscore and ten when he left the world 
where Paul planted and Apollos watered, and 
surely the Lord whom he served so faith- 
fully gave him the increase ‘‘over there.’’ 


A Snake Story. 


Cc. L. GATES. 





‘‘Retch that cow 








Lumbermen have been so bothered with 
snakes at Haynes’ Run, Center Co, Pa, that 
they putin three days’ solid work against 
the pests, killing over 100 that averaged four 
feet long, not to mention hundreds of little 
ones. Some of the snakes were quite old, 
judging from the number of rattles attached 
to the caudal appendage, as some were found 
numbering as high as 24 and a button. In 
hunting and killing the snakes the men are 
compelled to exercise the utmost caution, as 


the rattler is agile and quick to strike, but 
although there were a number of close es- 
capes, not one man has been bitten. One pe- 


culiar thing about the Haynes’ Run camp is 
that last year very few snakes of any kind 
were to be found there, but at Cato, 12 miles 
further west, they abounded in even greater 
numbers than they are now to be found along 
the Haynes’ Run. There in two days last 
year a party of six young men killed just 229 
in two days, and one young lady who was an 
expert shot with a rifle shot 27 in one after- 
noon. So plenty were they that one party 
in overturning a rock disclosed to view a 
pile of rattlers big enough to fill a bushel bas- 
ket. And strange as it may seem, this year 
in this locality very few snakes have thus far 
been seen. This fact would seem to prove 
very conclusively that the rattler was a mi- 
gratory reptile, changing his abiding place 
every year or so. 
I 


The Kind of Immigrants This Country Wants. 


Cc. Le. WATTEVILLE, KANSAS. 


As a naturalized American, I objected 
somewhat to an article, in a past issue of 
your paper, judging rather harshly of young 
men immigrating to this country before serv- 
ing their military service. We who come 
here are attracted as much by the hope of 
bettering our condition, material and other- 
wise, as by the noble spirit of liberty, politi- 
eal and social, which yet pervades our in- 
stitutions in this great country. We want to 
escape the burdens that an order of things 
savoring yet a good deal of the middle ages 
lays on our shoulders in European countries. 
Obligatory military service (several of the 
best years of a young man’s life spent in 
idleness, varied with monotonous duties, in 
barracks reeking with licentiousness) is not 
the least of these burdens. As long as the 
Statue of Liberty stands beckoning us in 
New York harbor we shall come, and love, 
with native-born Americans, this glorious 
fatherland and respect its institutions. As 
I read somewhere, not perhaps with the love 
of a son toward his mother, but the love that 
comes to a grown-up man for the woman 
who is best of all. 

[Such men as this (son of Mr B. de Wat- 
teville of Switzerland, well known to our 
readers as author of the article we printed 
some time since on Swiss dairy cattle) are 
the kind of whom America can’t have too 
many !} 








News Notes of Science. 





Recent investigations show that the poison 
of the poison ivy is avolatile oil. Hence, 
water will not remove the poison from the 
surface as well as alcvhol if applied freely. 

To avoid poisoning by the use of metal dry- 
ing frames for fruit, and the inconvenience 
arising from trying to wash a light gauze of 
cotton or linen top to such articles, a Ver- 
mont lady suggests that an open fabric S 
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spun glass might prove practicable. This 
could be made in panels to be setinto the 
frames, to lessen the expense where breakage 
occurred. 

X rays are to be applied to agriculture. Dr 
Graetz, of Muntch, given a picture of a 
one-day-old pig, showing its bony structure. 
By continuing to make pictures of the pig the 
action of tood on its growth will be shown. 

A reward of $100 was offered a few years 
Matthew Woods of Philadelphia to 
anyone who would bring him a hydrophobic 
patient, and no has yet claimed the 
money. During a search of 20 years Dr 
Woods has not seen a case. Dr Hiram Cor- 
son, a@ venerable physician, has not seen in 
hs 70 years’ practice one case of hydrophobia. 
This is an extremely rare disease. Many peo- 
ple have died with symptoms resembling hy- 
drophobia closely, who undoubtedly were the 
victims of imagination. Highly nervous peo- 
ple are thus in danger when a hydrophobia 
scare prevails. Newspaper stories of the hor- 
rors of death by hydrophobia are believed to 
cause death. 

Dr Jean Coumeigt and E. A. Guiter of New 
York city are said to have discovered a_pro- 
cess whereby they can make rancid butter 
perfectly fresh. The cause of the rancidity is 
the action of the oxygen of the air, which sets 
the fatty acids atliberty. These men set them- 
selves the task of finding a means to neu- 
tralize the ‘‘buthyrilamines’’ and fatty acids 
which cause the rancidity, and claim that 
their efforts have met with success. 

rn 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


has 


ago by Dr 


one 


For August we will not give any very hard 
ones, only enough to keep up the interest. 
We will give the usual 15 prizes for the 15 best 
lists of answers to all the puzzles published 
during the month. The contest will be gov- 
erned by the following 

RULES 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question:—that is. you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will alsothrow out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers nav 
after the receipt of the 
This will save you going to the postottice so 
oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 


office. 
Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
l, unless special mention is 


be sent in together, 10 days 
last paper in Angust. 


the authority used, 
nade of some other. 
THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 
1. Renvus— 
Memoir of Caesar, 
Biography of Washington, 
5100 United States, 


SUM ARE -x 3 


c AN 1000 K 3600 sec 50 — 444 1000 E & LeDav 
ourselves E 

YARD S 

——_TprS THE &&& oft view myself. 


2 
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ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES. 
amen, yarn, dawn, akin, 


1—Main, 
—Mayday. 
2—Sago, 


yawn 


ago, go, O. 

—Three wise men of Gotham 
in a bowl. 

4—Tough-ton-burrow (Tuftonboro). 

5—Hypothetic. 

6—Pneumogastric. 

7—1, Francis Marion Crawford; 2, Mary 
Abigail Dodge; 3, Louisa May Alcott; 4, Mary 
Clemmer Ames Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

8—1, Shylock; 2, Falstaff; 5, Fenton; 4, 
Hotspur; 5, Starveling; 6, Mobray; 7, Tubal. 

9—1, Rose; 2, snowdrop; 3, 4, pink; 
5, ash; 6, violet; 7, verbena; 8, primrose: 9, 
sweet pea. 


THE 
Mrs J. W. Sears, 
W. i. Overocker, 


went to sea 


calla: 


MAY PRIZE WINNERS. 

Mass; Levi T. : 
Fla; Annie Blackie, N Y; 
W. O. Harrington, RI; S. M. Bowles, NH; 
Mrs A. R. Tirrill, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, 
Ct; Miss Ellen Rockwell, Ct; Emma Phillips 
Parsons, oe A. Francis Kinney, N Y; 
Mrs ©. H. Johnson, RI; Mrs Sarah Gilles, 
Minn; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; MrsI. M. 
Clark, N H. 


Dewey, Ct; 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Sunday Afternoon. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 
More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of: 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who ¢all them 
friends? 
For so the whole round world is every hour 
Bound by gold chains around the feet of God. 
—[{Tennyson. 


Character.—What is character? It is not 
what a man thinks in his mind, but what he 
thinks in his heart, as was afitirmed by the 
great metaphysician of many centuries ago. 
[Scott Campbell. 


Immortality of Man.—Man’s dignity, writes 
Prof John Fiske, has been emphasized Ly thie 
story of science for the past 100 years. ‘‘We 
may be sure that the creatures whose intel- 
ligence measures the pulsations of molecules 
and unravels the secrets of the whirling nebu- 
la, is no creature of a day, but the child of 
the universe, the heir of all the ages, in 
whose making and perfecting is to be found 
the consummation of God’s creative work.’’ 


Good Deeds and Great Deeds. —Remember that 
if the opportunities for great deeds should 
never come, the opportunity for goou deeds 
is renewed for you day by day. The thing 
for us to long for is goodness, not the glory. 
[Frederick WV. Farrar. 

inna 

Against the Lord.—William J. Bryan, can- 
didate for president, is the son of Silas L. 
3ryan, who was for six years circuit judge of 
the’ second circuit court in Illinois. Judge 
Bryan was in the habit of opening the court 
with prayer. He claimed thatthe Lord direct- 
ed him in making his decisions. He would 
sometimes, when in doubt in the midst of a 
trial, kneel down upon the bench and ask di- 
vine direction. A noted Peoria lawyer, meet- 
ing the judge one day on the street, after the 
supreme court had reversed six of his cases, 
said, *‘l see judge, that the supreme court 
has reversed the Lord in six cases. What 
have you got to say about it? I thought you 
decided your under divine direction.’ 
Whereupon the judge replied: ‘*The supreme 
court is wrong.’”’ 


cases 


Corn in Flower-Pots.—five thousand flower- 
pots, each with a stalk of corn growing in it, 
were to be seen near Myerstown, Pa, the past 
spring. They were transplanted in the fields 
to fill the places of missing stalks, with 
cess. The man who tried this novel experi- 
ment is Isaac 8S. Long, a New York com- 
mission merchant who owns a farm in the 
Labanon valley of Pennsylvania. 

Traveling Libraries.—The Canadian plan of 
traveling libraries, for the benefit of people in 
rural districts, worked so well in New York 
state that itis being tried in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, with gratifying results, and is 
likely to spread throughout the country. 


suc- 


Organized Charity.—It was stated in the na- 
tional conference of charities and corrections 
that one dollar given for the relief of drouth 
sufferers in Nebraska through organizations 
did as much good as 14 dollars given to indi- 
viduals. 


New York’s Study Ciubs.—The University of 
the State of New York at Albany has been 
doing some excellent work the past few years 
in establishing, thronghout the country towns, 
a large number of ‘‘study clubs’’ for system- 
atic home study. ‘This work is carried on un- 
der the direction of the extension department 
of the university, the plan being to find out 
the existence of all New York clubs for study, 
and after registering them to put at their dis- 
posal the various helps provided for them by 
the university. Certificates of registration are 
issued under the university seal, clubs are 
secured and numbered in the order of organi- 
zation, anda letter follows the number to 
indicate the extent of work undertaken. Ifa 
club maintains one course a year it is mark- 
ed E; if two courses D; five to nine courses 
3; the largest and most active clubs, main- 
taining 10 or more courses annually, being 
marked A. The requirements for registration 





are not less than 10 weeks’ work on the same 
general subject, and besides an approved 
course of study, each club must have at 
least five members, and must annually report 
its work on blanks supplied by the depart- 
ment. There are no registration fees. While 
the department does not offer to map out entire 
courses of study, for clubs, it does give assis- 
tance at any time, and advice about difficult 
points, as well as sending out printed sylla- 
buses or abstracts that give references to books 
and periodicals, and topics for papers. Tray- 
eling libraries are supplied when the program 
of the study clubs work is sent in advance to 
be approved by the book board. If a club 
wishes to borrow less than 10 volumes at once 
for use at a single meeting, the books will be 
sent by express and no fee will be charged 
except for transportation. 

All clubs that are maintaining a course of 
study should register in the extension depart- 
ment of the university, and any persons who 
have not time to undertake the work ofa study 
club will receive valuable assistance by com- 
municating with the department at any time. 


A Seedswoman.—Miss C. H. Lippincott of 
Minneapolis, Minn, has for 10 years carried 
ona successful flower-seed business extending 
all over this country and into Canada as well. 
She was the pioneer woman seed dealer of the 
country, and has built up largest exclu- 
sive flower-seed business in the United 
States. 


, 
the 


A Busy Vacation is that of Emperor William 
of Germany, who has taken with him 120 vol- 
umes bearing on the money question, by way 
of light reading. 


candidates respective- 
and vice presidency, 
their younger 


McKinley and Hobart, 
ly for the presidency 
were both schoolmasters in 
days. 








MY SICK K SISTERS. 


“T want to tell you what Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has 
done forme. For twenty years I had 
suffered with loss of appetite, nausca, 
constipation, palpi tation of 
the heart, head- ache and 
pains in nearly gageige) all parts 
of my body. Pao My phy- 
sician said it Za was only 
indigestion, 
medicine did 
help me any. I 
began the 
use of the 
Pinkham 
Remedies, 
particularly 
Lydia E. Pink 
Vegetable Compound. 
four bottles, 
are cured. 

**T cannot praise it enough, and our 
druggist says the medicine is doing * 
world of good among his customers.’ 
—BELLE S. THompson, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


-DEAFN ESS and Head No ise 
relieved a, using 
bt s 


Cummon Sense Ear Drums, 
of New scientificinvention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible Ear Dram in the 
world. Helps where medical 
skillfails. No wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
: Wiison Ear Drum Co. 
y 104 srus t Building, Louisville, 
Nt. 1122 Broadway. New York. 


FARMER’S WANTED 


WIVES 


I have taken 
and now those troubles 
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You can assist us by sending us the namesand add tresses of 
ten reliable farmer’s wives likely to be interested in our 


revised tea and coffee club order circular for FARM- 
ERS’ GRANGE AND ALLIANCE BUYERS. B 

complying with the above, and sending 2c. stamp, we wil 

send you a BEAU TIFUL PANEL PICTURE 
FREY, large size, 14x28 inches, suitable to frame. Old re- 
liable house. Highest references. EMPIRE Ci aad 
TEA CO.. 28 De Peyster St., New York, U.S. A. 











THE GOOD COOK. 


Blackberries and Blueberries. 
AGNES CARR SAGE, 





Blackberry Tapioca.—Carefully pick over and 
wash 1 cup of pearl tapioca, and in a bowl of 
slightly salted water soak it over night. 
Then put this in a deep saucepan and boil 
slowly, adding water until it is clear and 
about the consistency of starch. Sweeten to 
taste. Meanwhile, stew and sweeten 1 quart 
of blackberries. When everything is prepar- 
ed, pour in a baking dish a jayer of hot tapio- 
ca and then one of fruit, continuing this al- 
ternately until the receptacle is full. Bake in 
the oven about 10 minutes and then cool in 
the refrigerator. Eat with cream and sugar. 

English Fruit Tart.—This is merely a deep 
pie, with no under erust, and is excellent, 


of either blackberries or blueberries. Makea 


small portion of rather rich pie crust and 
roll it out the same shape but a little larger 
than the top of a shallow pudding dish. Fill 


this dish with 1} pints of berries sweetened 


with 4 gill of sugar or more, according to 
berries, mixed with 1 tablespoonful of flour 
and a suspicion of grated nutmeg. Pour 


over 3 tablespoonfuls of water and then cover 
with the paste, turning it in at the edges and 
pricking the top with a fork. Bake in 
Sprinkle with granulated 
¢ to the table. 

Blackberry Pudding.—To 1 pint of 
cups of flour, 1 tablespoonful 


a mod- 
erate oven ? hour. 
sugar before sendin 
Sfeamer 


molass¢ 3 put 


( 
, 
i 


of either ginger or cinnamon, 1 grated nut- 
meg and 1 teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved 
in a tablespoonful of boiling water. Last 
add 3 pints of huckleberries, whenif the 
batter does not seem stiff enough, stir in a 
little more tlour. Turn into a mold and 
steam + hours. 

Black y Betty.—Pour boiling water over 
1 pint of dried bread crumbs and melt a ta- 
blespoontful of butter and stirin. When the 
bread is quite soft, break in 2 eggs and beat 
the whole thoroug] Last putin a pint of 
blackberries and sweeten to taste. Bake in a 
hot oyen half an hour. 


fine 5 oz 
+ teaspoon- 


Berry Roly-Pol /. 


suet and to it put 


— Chop very 


lb flour and 


ful salt. Mix thoroughly, gradually adding 
suflicient eold water to make it stick togeth- 
er. Flour well and roll out about an inch 
in thickness. Spread thickly with crushed 


blackberries or blueberries, roll up and tie 
ina floured cloth, leaving room to swell. 
Boil or steam 2) hours and serve with maple 
sugar sauce. ‘This, which is nice fur all fruit 
puddings, is prepared by breaking 4 1b of ma- 
small pieces and heating over the 
clear syrup. Then 
stir in 2 heaping 


ple sugar in 
fire until it becomes a 


range and 


remove from the 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Cut in tiny bits. 
Use hot. 

Baked Blackberry Pudding.—One egg, well 
whipped, 1 cup sweet milk, 1} cups berries. 





4 cup sugar, 1 spoonful butter and 1 cup bread 
crumbs. Mix all together and bake in a 
shallow pudding dish 4 to } hour. 


Blackberry Trifle Place 1 quart of large, 
blackberries in the bottom of a glass 
‘over with a layer of 
custard made of 1 


sweet 
dish, sugar them and 


macaroons. Pour over a 





f milk and the yolks of 7 eggs, sweet- 
ned and flavored to taste. Chill on ice, after 
heap on op the whites of the eggs 
up with a little Sugar. 
kberry Ja To each pound of fruit al- 
lb sugar and boil all together from a 
three-quarters of an hour. Put up in 
ith paper pasted over the tops. 

“Jel It is well to remember 
that 8 quarts of berries give about 2 quarts 
of juice Place the fruit in a stone jar, which 
set in a kettle of lukewarm water, over the 
fire. Cover and cook until the berries are 
soft and broken, then strain the juice out 
through a coarse bag. For each pint of liquid 
take 1 lb of sugar. Put on the juice to boil, 

; 


le the sugar into portions 
the oven, stirring 
burning. Boil the 
throw in the hot 


and meanwhile divi 
on pie plates and set in 
occasionally to prevent 

juice 20 minutes and then 
sugar, stirring vigorously. Let the jelly come 
once more just to the boil and then remove 
immediately from the fire. Dip the jelly glasses 





MOTHERS 








IVORY SOAP 


9**co 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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PURE 


When you pack for the sea shore or the mountains, fill a tray of 
your trunk with Ivory Soap and require your laundress to use it. 
Light summer garments should be washed only with a pure white 


soap. 


THe PROCTER & GAmBtc Co., Cin’Ti. 











in hot water before filling with the 
mixture. Set inthe oven for a short time, 
and when stiff lay a circle of thin paper dip- 
ped in alcohol on each glass and cover with 
thick paper. Keep in a dry place. 

Currants and other berries may be made 
into jelly by this method, which is advocated 
by the highest culinary authorities. 

Blackberry brandy is medicinal and excel- 
lent in stomach troubles. To prepare it, choose 
3 qts of very ripe berries. Heat them thor- 
oughly, mash, squeeze and strain. Then to 
the amount of juice thus obtained, add 2 Ibs 
loaf sugar and 1 quart of good brandy. Bet 
tle tightly. 


sealding 


Chats With Our Cook. 








Dry Some Fruits.—Now, when fresh fruit is 
coming freely into the market, the thoughtful 
housekeeper begins to make her preparations 
for the next winter and spring. Much fruit 
is and should be canned, but where we have 
to consider the question of expense (and there 
are few who do not) it is well to prepare 
some by drying. Apples and 
blueberries, raspberries, peaches, pears, apri- 
cots, corn and beans can be easily 
and kept for an indefinite ‘th of time. 
Sweet apples can be pared, quartered, strung 
on strong twine and hung back and forth on 
frames made for the purpose. It takes several 
days, sometimes a week, for these to become 
dry. They are delicious in the winter, soak- 
ed over night after washing, and then placed 
in a bean pot with as much of the water as 
is needed to fill the pot, and sugar in 
proportion of § pint to each quart. It 
to bake slowly 2 to 3 hours. Sour apples 
pared, cored, sliced as thinly as possible 
spread on clean boards in the sun. When 
perfectly dry they should be heated in the 
oven; all dried fruit needs to be finished in 


sweet sour 


prepared 





len: 


the 
1 
neeus 
are 
and 


the oven. Pears, apricots and peaches are 
halved or quartered and then dried in the 
same way. Blueberries and raspberries are 
simply spread on clean boards or cloths and 
turned frequently. They are often used when 


citron, raisins or currants could not be af- 
forded. Corn should be dried in the oven 
when full of milk, removing the kernel care- 


fully from the coh Beans, when ready for 
boiling may be spread on the attie floor in 
their pods and allowed to remain until dry, 


being stirred occasionally. All of these keep 
better if stored in strong paper or 
so that no ean reach 
using them remember that 


soaked in water over night, and usua 


cloth 1 
insects them. \ 


they need to be 


better for being cooked in this same water. 


Questions Answered.—lIsinglass is used in 
the gelatine but it comes in 
thin sheets 

Sapolio, 


sale Wav as 
and is more expensive. 

powdered and moistened with 
kerosene, will polish tin with 
dinary amount of labor. 

A teaspoonful of baking powder to a tea- 
spoonful of soda in using sour milk will give 
a lighter, better result. 

Cauliflower should be green and fresh and 
the heads white. Remove the outside leaves, 
soak in salted water one hour. Cook in boil- 
ing salted water 15 to 20 minutes, or until ten- 
der. Allow 1 tablespoon of salt to each quart 
of water. Serve in a cream sauce, breaking 


half the or- 


the cauliflower up, or sprinkle with a little 
cheese, cover with sauce, sprinkle with 
crumbs moistened with melted butter (1 





Drink HIRES Rootbeer 
when youre hot; when 
youre thersty when callers 
come. At any and all times 


drink HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only”»y The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 








tablespoon butter to 1 cup of crumbs) and 
brown in the oven. 

A pleasant change from the ordinary blue- 
berry pie can be found in the _ shortcake. 
Make the cake like a_ blackberry shortcake, 
and just as you bring it to the table fill with 
blueberries which have been sweetened to 
taste, brought to the boiling point with a 
very little water, and cooled. 

The Cook will be glad to answer such ques- 
tions as may be sent to her, concerning the 
preparation of food. 

socal iatisisa 
Green Corn in Various Ways. 


Corn and Tomatoes —This is merely cut-off 
corn stewed with an equal quantity of toma- 
toes which have been peeled and sliced. Cook 
half an hour, them season with salt, pepper 
and a little sugar. Stir in a tablespoonful 
of butter and let simmer a tew moments 
longer. Rather more elaborate is a 

Seallop of Greew Corn and Tomatoes.—With 
the grains of corn mix some fat pork chopped 
very fine, a mineed shallot, pepper, salt and 
sugar. Put this mixture in a dish and over 
it spread a layer of well-seasoned stewed to- 
matoes. On the tup sift grated bread crumbs 
and dot with butter. Cover the dish over 
and bake half an hour; then uncover and 
leave in the oven half an hour more. 

Corn and Potatees.—Scrape the corn 
ears and boil it in salted water 10 
Allow it to cool, and meanwhile chop 3 cold 
boiled potatoes into dice. When ready mix 
the vegetables together and season with pep- 
per and salt. Heat some dripping very hot 
in a frying pan and turn in the potatoes and 
corn, tossing them about with a fork until 
thoroughly warmed through. Serve in a 
heated eovered dish. This1s a nice way to 
use tp cold potatoes and stewed corn that are 
left over. 

Canned Corn.—After removing the husks 
off half of the grains of corn 
vith a sharp knife, and then scrape off what 
remains with the back of the blade; this is 
to prevent cutting into the cob. Fill each 
can about one-third full with the raw corn, 
and with a stick pack it well down. Put in 
more corn and pack again, continuing until 
the jar is full up to the top. Lay on the rub- 
ber ring and screw on the cever very tight. 
In the bottom ef a washboiler place a_ thick 
cloth, and on this set the filled cans. Fill 
the boiler with cold water up far above the 
jars. Set over the fire and boil eight hours. 
When taken out try each top to see that it 
is secure. When cool wrap the cans in paper 
and be sure to put them away in the dark. 


from 3 
minutes. 


and silk, slice 


EE 
An Indispensable Article in every farm- 
house is a good lantern, that should be kept 
in perfect order ready for quick use. It 
should be kept in a certain place, where every 
member of the family will know that it can 
be found in case of emergency. 
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A Church Camp for Rest and Recreation. 
T. W. MORSE, KANSAS. 


In the states of the central west, where the 
need of charitable and missionary work is 
comparatively small, the social aspect of 
church life has become the principal one. In 
church, as indeed everywhere else, many of 
the social duties are but little better than 
drudgery. Spontaneous entertainment does 
not come to a house full of slightly acquainted 
people who have no interest in common but 
keeping out of each other’s way, and more 
than ene amusement committee have been 
painfully reminded of this fact. In college 
towns, especially at the beginning of a term, 
it takes little short of a three-ring circus to 
make a pleasant evening for the throng of 
new students, who absorb it all with never 
a thought of the how or the why of it. Ido 
not mean that it is all work for the entertain- 
ers and all pleasure for the entertained. 
If so, at all, it is only at first. The society 
thus built up gradually changes to another 
phase, one in which more attention is given 
to having a mutual good time and less to do- 
ing missionary work. Here belong the ex- 
ecursions, picnics, fishing parties, strawrides, 
and so forth, which come at the odd -times of 
the year and give wholesome relaxation and 
cheap amusement to a miscellaneous lot of 
people that probably would not get it in 
another way. 

One project which seemed quite successful 
last summer in furnishing occupation for 
those who had too little work, and a change 
tor those who had too much, was the estab- 
lishing of camps within an easy drive of the 
town, where the people could come and go at 
their convenience and learn to appreciate the 
of civilization without having to 
give them up entirely. There was nothing 
elaborate about the place. The organization 
in charge furnished three or four good-natur- 
ed chaperons and looked after the other ac- 
commodations. Those who could spare the 
time did the work. Women spent the days 
in reading. Busy people came out for the ev- 
enings, often to impromptu entertainments, 
but no less to the hammocks and boats. There 
was no order of exercises. People came and 
went as they pleased or had to, and indulged 
in everything, from bathing to band concerts, 
while they were there. Of course there were 
mosquitoes,sunburn and the other indispensa- 
bles of camping. They helped do a good 
thing, and the people were wiser as well as 
happier for having lived in a little world 
where the accommodations were all the same 
and you left your cares on the outside. 


blessings 


The Accompanying Portrait is a likeness of 
Miss Annie §S. 
Krick, a Penn- 
Sylvania 


young woman 
whose wrapper 
for indoor and 
outdoor wear 
won the prize 
of tive dollars 
in our contest 
for the most 
acceptable cos- 
tume for out- 
door work for 
women. The 
name was 
spelled 
**Crick,’’  er- 
roneously, in 
previous is- 
sues. The votes for Miss Krick’s design 
came from all parts of the country, from peo- 
ple who could scarcely have had personal 
reasons for their choice. 








Talk Around the Table. 


Harsh Words for the ‘‘Modern Woman.”—E. 
T. b.’s course is pre-eminently proper if as 
she says she has the consent of her husband. 
Let me quote for her benefit Titus, 2, 5, and 1st 
Tim, 2, 9to 15. If she is one of those who are 
inclined to refer jocularly to the fact that 
Saint Paul was an old bachelor, I will say 
that the only place in the Bible where a man 
is prohibited from having more than one wife 
(if he is prohibited at all) is in the very next 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





A CHURCH CAMP, FOR THE REFRESHING OF BUSY PEOPLE. 








chapter that gives these instructions to wo- 
men, and if Saint Paui’s teachings are good 
in one case, why are they not in the other? 
I hope never to see a boy so utterly forlorn 
and hopeless as was the 15-years-old sun of a 
‘*she preacher’? who was taken sick while at 
a New England country ‘‘home,’’ when the 
yeople told him he must be taken to his own 
ote. He told them ‘‘he knew he should 
die,’’ and needless to say he did. Can such 
an unnatural mother as that save souls for 
Christ by preaching the word of God while 
her own boy dies of neglect? Sister E. T. B., 
try for a moment to imagine a modern woman 
occupying the place of the Magdalene at the 
feast. She woud of course ride up astride her 
brother’s bicycle, and while the Savior sat at 
meat she might walk up and take a look 
at his travel-stained feet. And then she 
would have to stop, for her conscience would 
not be tender enough so that she could weep 
at all. Thank tle Lord, bloomers are going 
out of fashion, and most women have sense 
enough to follow the fashion.—/Literatus 
Ruris. 

Book Talk.—Let’s have some more book 
talk. I have read a few books. I think this is 
the best farmers’ paper in the United States, 
and I’ve read eight others. I have read Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit and Cricket on the Hearth by 
Dickens; Kenilworth by Scott; Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, which is the best novel I’ve read; 
Black Beauty, The Strike at Shane’s, Tom 
Brown’s School Days, Tom Brown at Rugby, 
Marion Gray and The Great Hesper. Have 
any of the Tublers ever read Barriers Burned 
Away, Ben Hur, or Trilby? Oh, I forgot to 
mention I’ve read Ships That Pass in the Night, 
and think it a good book. I believe it’s dif- 
ferent from most novels. I admire Noveilo’s 
and Susan Nipper’s letters and also a good 
many others.—|{ Oliver Booke. 


Not Very Substantial.—_Why do not more of 
the readers write comments and criticisms on 
the stories published in our interesting maga- 
zine? I think it would be a goed idea. Ihave 
seen some stories that were quite interesting 
and well worth reading, while others were 
not so good,especially the one entitled ‘‘ Mary 
Mary, quite contrary.’’ I heartily agree with 
Mrs Baker in her idea of cook-books and rec- 
ipes, as so many times I pick up the AGrr- 
CULTURIST and see some little recipe that just 
suits me, which is never in any cook-book. 
If ‘‘ Typewriter Girl’’ was keeping house and 
had a family to cook for, Ido not believe she 
would have the same idea of books and rec- 
ipes, as pleasant talks about books are not 
very substantial for growing children and 
working men, and will hardly appease their 
appetites. Am I not right?—[{Mrs Nolan. 

Asked and Answered.—Can any of the Ta- 
blers give a good recipe for rhubarb wine. 
[M. E. E. 

In the recipe for blackberry wine, will 
Mrs G. W. A. kindly tell us what she 
uses to fill up the jug with while it is 
working off? Is it water or blackberry juice? 
How long must be allowed for the work- 
ing, and what if the blackberry supply 
should give out meanwhile? We have an 
abundance of berries and should like to make 
some wine it fully understanding the meth- 
od. Jf she finds it impracticable to answer 
these questions in this paper, I will write to 





her upon getting her full address. A prompt 
reply will greatly oblige—[Eliza Beth. 

Climbing the Ladder.—I fully agree with A. 
D. F. of July 11. I can work outdoors when- 
ever it is necessary, but forcommon I think 
women have plenty of work in the house. I 
long for a bicycle but detest the idea of wear- 
ing bloomers. I have read a few of Pansy’s 
works. I like them very much. I fully agree 
with Susan Nipper on the‘subject of educa- 
tion. Iam young but it is my most cherished 
desire to climb to the topmost rounds on the 
ladder of knowledge. I congratulate Fern on 
her sensible words.—[ Golden Rod. 

A > 

Sentimental Young Lady: Ah, Professor, 
what would this old oak say if it could talk! 
Professor: It would say, ‘‘I am an elm.”’ 











WALTER BAKER & CO., wu 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


PURE 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at ‘ 
DORCHESTER, MASS. : 
It bears their Trade Mark ? 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 3 
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may be changed—made beautiful atsmall cost. 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


—all grades—50% less than common prices. 
Samples and guide to papering, FREE, Describe rooms and 
State price you want to pay. Paper hanger’s outfit complete, $1. 


CHAS. M. .N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 











